African Violet 


AVSA Information 


FOR CONDUCTING BUSINESS WITH YOUR SOCIETY 


For accurate service, send your inquiries to the correct person. 
Always include your name and address. 


@ AVSA Business 

*AVSA Office Address: AVSA, P.O. Box 22417, 

Beaumont, TX 77720 

*Office Manager: Amy Carruth (844) 400-AVSA (2872); 

(409) 839-4725; Fax (409) 839-4329. Email: avsa@earthlink.net. 
Hours: Monday-Thursday, 9 a.m.-4 p.m. CT. 

*Official Correspondence: AVSA Secretary, P.O. Box 22417, 
Beaumont, TX 77720. Email: secretary@avsa.org. 


& Membership and Affiliates 

*New or Renewal Membership: Membership application on 
white protective cover of AVM or at www.africanvioletsociety 
ofamerica.org/avsa-membership. Send check payable to AVSA 
in U.S. dollars from a U.S. bank; VISA or Mastercard for new or 
renewable membership to AVSA Office; or pay online. 
*Change of Address: Send new address to AVSA Office at least 
30 days before it is to take effect, along with old address. 
*Membership Cards: Sent to Associate Members. Renewing 
members receive card on white protective cover of AVM. 
*Membership and Promotion Committee: Send ideas, 

offers to help and requests for assistance to Stephen 
Covolo-Hudson. Email: memberpromo@avsa.org. 

*Affiliate Committee: For information on how to organize 

a chapter, write Jeri Anderson. Email: affiliate@avsa.org. 


Shows and Judges 

*Shows and Judges Committee: Mary Corondan. 

Email: judges@avsa.org. 

*Show Schedule Approval: For information on Shows, 

AVSA Awards and approving schedules, email Susan Anderson 
at showschedule@avsa.org and attach a copy of your 

show schedule. 

eOrder AVSA Rosettes: SSA Packet with no rosettes $5. Orders 
for rosettes must be specific as to which is needed — standard, 
species, mini-semi; they can be mixed color and size, all same 
price. All rosettes are $6 each, added to price of SSA packet. 
«Judging School: To register a judging school, send request 
to Ruth Loomis. Email: ruthloomis@msn.com. A registration 
fee of $15 is required and should be sent to the AVSA Office. 

« Judges’ Duplicate Cards: Send self-addressed, stamped 
envelope to Mary Corondan, 434 Plumwood Way, 

Fairview, TX 75069. Email: judges@avsa.org. 


B AVSA Fundraising 

*Fundraising: Randy G. Deutsch, Chair. 

Email: fundraising@avsa.org. 

*Funds: Booster Donations, Boyce Edens Research Fund, 
The Barbara Burde Endowment Fund, Tinari Endowment 
Fund. 

«Payment: Contribute through the website or mail to AVSA 
Office; please designate fund. 


Bi African Violet Magazine 

*AVM Editor: Sophia Bennett, P.O. Box 22417, Beaumont, TX 
77720. Email: editor@avsa.org. 

*Copyright: Copyrighted 2022, The African Violet Society 
of America, Inc., all rights reserved. Reproduction, in whole 
or in part, in any form or by any means, electronic or 
mechanical, without permission is prohibited. All articles 
are property of AVSA and must not be reprinted without 
Editor’s permission. 

*Publication Deadlines: Jan. issue: Nov. 1; Mar. issue: 
Jan. 1; May issue: Mar. 1; July issue: May 1; Sept. issue: 
July 1; Nov. issue: Sept. 1. 

Articles, Columns and Memorials: Send to Editor by 
publication deadline. 

*Coming Events: Send to Editor or fill out event form on 
www.africanvioletsocietyofamerica.org by publication 
deadline. 

*Advertising Rates and Information: Richard Craft, Chair. 
Email: advertising@avsa.org. Send advertising to Chair by 
publication deadline. 

*Back Issues: Complete your set now. Request price list of 
available issues from AVSA Office. Send SASE for list or 
download from the AVSA Store. 


Hf International Registrar 

Plant Registration: Joe Bruns. Email: registration@avsa.org. 
*Master Varieties List (AMVL) & Supplements: Download from 
AVSA website or order from AVSA office for $2. Orders in 
writing only. Send any correction and/or description of 

new cultivars with hybridizer’s name to: Joe Bruns, 

Plant Registration (see above). 

*Research: Send suggested projects for scientific research or 
names of interested, qualified, potential research personnel 
to Dr. Jeff Smith. Email: jsmith4@bsu.edu. 

*AVSA Scholarship Program: Charles Ramser. 

Email: scholarship@avsa.org. 


 AVSA Convention 

*Convention: Kathy Lahti, Convention Chair. 

Email: convention@avsa.org. 

*Future Dates: If interested in sponsoring a national 
convention in your area, contact Convention Chair. 
*Convention Programs: Send special requests for workshop 
programs or interesting speakers to Convention Chair. 
*Convention Awards: Send suggestions to Vickie Crider. 
Email: awards@avsa.org. Send contributions to AVSA Office. 
Commercial Activities, Sales and Exhibits: For information 
on convention entries or sales room, contact Kathy Bell. 
Email: commercials@avsa.org. 


Join, renew and learn more at www.africanvioletsocietyofamerica.org 
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Every attempt is made to keep articles 
technically correct. Since the growing 
of fine African violets can be achieved 
in many ways, the methods and 
opinions expressed by writers are 
their own and do not necessarily 
reflect the opinion of AVSA. 
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Happy New Year! | hope you enjoyed the holi- 
days and are ready for the coming year. It is bound 
to be an exciting time filled with challenges and 
opportunities. 


Although COVID-19 is still with us, vaccines have 
become readily available and many feel they may 
carefully emerge into society again. The pandemic 
challenged AVSA and local affiliates to turn to virtual 
options such as social media and hosting remote 
video sessions. | am quite impressed at how quickly 
our members adapted and became proficient with 
these communication tools. The challenge now is 
providing some combination of in-person and vir- 
tual space to optimize inclusivity. AVSA continues to 
learn and will adapt. 


Executive Committee Meeting 

The Executive Committee decided to meet in person 
instead of over Zoom during the fall. We got 
together at the Lone Star AVC show in Fort Worth, 
Texas. As the first event many of us have attended 
in way too long, | cannot express the joy and excite- 
ment that surged through that convention hall. 
There was overwhelming enthusiasm at seeing 
violet friends again. Thank you to the hosts for a 
most enjoyable and memorable time. It was a beau- 
tiful show with outstanding plants and designs, but 
| will remember it as a long-awaited family reunion 
that surpassed all expectations. 


The EC meeting was very productive and resulted in 
many action items. This year, the EC will be collabo- 
rating with the various AVSA Committees to plan 
and prioritize future initiatives. We are pleased to 
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President’s Message 


By Susan Anderson 


Email: president @avsa.org 


report that recent donations will enable AVSA to 
implement continued website upgrades and iMIS 
integrations and purchase equipment for the office. 
The Membership Committee will be conducting a 
customer satisfaction survey soon to gather input 
directly from the membership on a variety of topics. 
As always, your suggestions are welcome. Please 
feel free to share your ideas with me or any other 
member of the board. Contact information is listed 
on the inside cover of the magazine. 


Upcoming Events 

Work is underway for this year’s convention in Little 
Rock, Arkansas. The Marriott Hotel and tours are 
awaiting our arrival. Convention registration will be 
available online, so keep an eye on the website. The 
Convention Chair and Director are finalizing the list 
of programs and speakers. And, as always, AVSA is 
accepting donations for the convention show 
awards. You are invited to join the fun. Let’s go hog 
wild! 


As venues are opening again, spring shows and 
sales are returning. These are excellent opportuni- 
ties to get involved with a local affiliate, gather 
information and pick up a few new leaves. While we 
have a list of shows and sales on page 6, the latest 
information is on the AVSA Events page. African 
violet enthusiasts are eager to shop for new varie- 
ties, show their carefully-grown hybrids and share 
their knowledge on raising these beautiful plants. 
Mark your 2022 AVSA Calendar for the events near 
you so you don’t miss out on the fun. 


Happy growing, showing and sharing! 


By Sophia Bennett 


Email: editor @avsa.org 


Change can be hard, and the last thing | wanted 
to do when | took over as Editor of African Violet 
Magazine was start making a bunch of changes right 
away. Now that I’ve had some time to settle in, I’ve 
started thinking about tweaks that will make the 
magazine more user-friendly for you. 


You’ve probably noticed that we are now adding 
page numbers to the articles mentioned on the 
cover. If something strikes your fancy immediately 
(besides the lovely cover photo), you can quickly flip 
to that page and start reading. 


Along the same lines of helping you navigate the 
magazine more efficiently, we’ve reorganized the 
sections starting with this issue. Each magazine will 
now begin with AVSA News. After that, we will 
include our feature articles for the issue. Updates on 
the AVSA Annual Convention will follow. At the end, 
we're doing a new section called Color Commentary 
that will contain fun, shorter pieces, such as quick 
tips from members and Rich Follett’s AV Creative 
Corner column. We will continue to sprinkle photos 
of select African violets throughout the issue. 


Now, get ready to dive in because there are some 
great articles in this issue. Many of you who at- 
tended the Cyber Diamond Convention last year 
were kind enough to take the post-convention 
survey and share ideas for future workshops. We’ve 
turned several of those suggestions into educational 
pieces. Joyce Stork has a terrific write-up on why 
propagated leaves sometimes fail to produce new 
plants on page 34. Debra Turner shares thoughts on 
raising trailing African violets on page 56. Several 
people asked about common pests on violets and 
what to do about them. You'll find that information 
on page 44. 


Editor’s Notes 


Plants and people are 


two of the things in life 


most worth keeping. 


In 2019, the AVSA office was nearly destroyed by 
Tropical Storm Imelda. It was a trying time for the 
organization, and one that was overcome only 
through hard work, great leadership and a little 
luck. | hope everyone will read the piece describing 
the disaster on page 6 and reflect on how it con- 
tinues to impact the organization today. (For a 
lighter look at the history of AVSA, check out our 
piece on past AVM covers on page 16.) 


All the way back in October, | had the pleasure of 
attending the Portland African Violet Society’s 
annual sale. It was great to meet President Alice 
Wagner, writer Bill Chaney (see his piece on hybrid- 
izing for beginners on page 26), Wes Carter of the 
Wesley’s series of African violets, Penny Eggleston 
and others. | was also excited to pick up a Kostina 
Fantaziia and Suncoast Lavender Silk to add to my 
meager collection of violets. 


| hope you're feeling safe enough to attend some 
events this year. It’s been really nice to see people 
(and plants!) in real life and pick up specimens that 
remind me of my new friends. This seems like a fit- 
ting pairing, as both plants and people are two of 
the things in life most worth keeping. 


Have a wonderful few months and keep your ideas 
for the magazine coming. | always love to hear from 
you. 
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AVSA Affiliate 


Insurance Renewals 
By Amy Carruth 


Email: avsa@earthlink.net 


AVSA liability insurance renewals have been  AVSA offers insurance to our Affiliates at a cost of 
mailed to the contact we have on file for each Affili- $6 per member. Payments must be made before we 
ate. If your Affiliate did not receive a renewalinthe can issue a certificate. Insurance is usually required 
mail, or if you have any questions about this insur- by the establishment where you hold your events. 
ance, please contact the office at avsa@earthlink.net 
or (409) 839-4725. 


Buckeye Vavoom 


Exhibited by: Debbie McInnis 
Hybridized by: P. Hancock 
Large 
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| Coming Events 


Check the AVSA Events page (www.africanviolet- | Bobbi Johannsen: bobbibiz@bellsouth.net 
societyofamerica.org/events), search the local club Emi Kimbrough: emikimbrough@gmail.com 
on Facebook or contact the organizers listed below 


for the latest information on these events. 


® February 25-26, 2022 — Florida 
Tampa African Violet Society 

Show and Sale 

Temple Terrace United Methodist Church 
5030 E. Busch Blvd. 

Temple Terrace, FL 

Friday: 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Saturday: 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 

Mary Lou Harden: Mlhard@verizon.net 
Jean Krauchik: Jtkra2@yahoo.com 
www.tampaafricanviolets.com 


® February 26, 2022 — Colorado 
Rocky Mountain Streptocarpus Society 
in conjunction with the Rocky Mountain 
African Violet Council 

Show and Sale 

Tagawa Gardens 

7711S. Parker Rd. 

Centennial, CO 

Saturday: 10 a.m.-3 p.m. 

Trudy Brekel: violetlady7@msn.com 


® March 4, 2022 — Texas 

Spring Branch African Violet Club 
Annual Spring Show and Sale 
Marriott Courtyard Hotel 

12401 Katy Freeway 

Houston, TX 

Saturday: 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Vickie Crider: vcrider52@outlook.com 


® March 25-26, 2022 — Florida 

Heart of Jacksonville African Violet Society 
Display and Sale 

San Jose Church of Christ 

6233 San Jose Blvd. 

Jacksonville, FL 

Friday: 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

Saturday: 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
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§ April 8-9, 2022 — Minnesota 

African Violet Society of Minnesota 

69th Annual AVSA Affiliate Show 

Northtown Mall 

398 Northtown Drive 

Blaine, MN 

Friday: 10 a.m.-7 p.m. 

Saturday: 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

Jude Neumann: judeneumann@frontiernet.net 


® April 9-10, 2022 — Virginia 
Richmond African Violet Society 
Show and Sale 

Lewis Ginter Botanical Garden 

1800 Lakeside Ave. 

Richmond, VA 

Saturday: 1-5 p.m. 

Sunday: 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 

Sharon Long: Slong15781@aol.com 


® April 23, 2022 — Ontario 
Lakeshore African Violet Society of Toronto 
Show and Sale 

St. Philip’s Lutheran Church 

61 W. Deane Park Drive 

Etobicoke, Ontario 

Saturday: 9 a.m.-4 p.m. 

Beverley Williams: 
beverleyandbrucewilliams@rogers.com 
Doris Brownlie: jbrownlie@idirect.com 
www.lakeshoreavs.com 


§ April 23-24, 2022 — Louisiana 


Louisiana Lagniappe AVS (formerly Sundowners AVS) 


Show and Sale 

Baton Rouge Garden Center 

7950 Independence Blvd. 

Baton Rouge, LA 

Saturday: 1-5 p.m. 

Sunday: 11 a.m.-3 p.m. 

George Ramirez: gramirez1040@gmail.com 
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Photo credit: Richard Craft 
Mary Craig 


Lone Star AVS Convention & Show 
Exhibited by: Wayne Geeslin 
Hybridized by: R. Nadeau 

Large 
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Rocky Mountain AV Council, CO — Winners: 
e Best AVSA Standard Collection: Moon Child, 
Omaha Thunder, Hot Tamales; Best Standard: 

Hot Tamales; Best Semiminiature: Jolly Fire; 

Best Gesneriad: Streptocarpus ‘Bristol’s Party Boy’; 
Horticulture Sweepstakes, Trudy Brekel. 

e2nd Best AVSA Standard Collection: Buckeye 

Too Tempting, Tahitian Sunset, Frozen in Time; 
Best AVSA Mini/Semi Collection: Beach Glass, 
Cupid’s Jewel, Jolly Texan; Best Miniature: 

Rosy Cheeks, Deb Carnevale. 

e 2nd Best AVSA Mini/Semi Collection: Blue 
Silhouette, Rob’s Slap Happy, Jolly Butterfly, 
Penny Smith-Kerker. 

e Best Trailer: Fun Trail, Susan Shaw. 

Best Design, Melissa Shopnitz. 

e Design Sweepstakes, Julie Anderson. 


@ Lone Star AV Council, TX — Winners: 

e Best AVSA Standard Collection: Buckeye 
Nostalgia, Mary Craig, Cajun’s Hot Expectations; 
Best Standard/Best in Show: Mary Craig, 
Wayne Geeslin. 

e2nd Best AVSA Standard Collection: Cajun’s 
Coujon, Hunter’s Mother’s Love, Jersey Blue 
Dreams; Best Semiminiature: Hunter’s Sweet 


And the Winners Are... 


By Mary Corondan 


Email: winners @avsa.org 


Sakura; Best Trailer: Carolina Bodacious; 
Horticulture Sweepstakes, Mary Corondan. 
eBest AVSA Mini/Semi Collection: Jolly Star, 
Ness’ Crinkle Blue, Tiptop, Vickie Crider. 
eBest Miniature: Hunter’s Fawn Frolic, 
Shelli McCauley. 

Best Species: S. 5b clone grotei Silvert, 

Jo Schrimsher. 

Best Gesneriad: Sinningia ‘Ozark Rosy Cheeks’, 
Penny Smith-Kerker. 

Best Design, Nadine Tichy. 

e Design Sweepstakes, Danny Tidwell. 


North Star AV Council, MN — Winners: 
eBest AVSA Standard Collection: Cajun’s 
Freckleface Kid, Hunter’s Sweet Emotion, 

Cajun’s Flamboyant Mistress; Best Species: 

S. clone grandifolus #237, Carol Semrau. 

eBest AVSA Mini/Semi Collection: Jolly Dear, 
Ness’ Crinkle Blue, Rob’s Hand Puppet; 

Best Semiminiature: Rob’s Hand Puppet; 

Best Trailer: RS-Zimnyi Tsvetok; Best Gesneriad: 
Episcia ‘Kee Wee’; Best Design, Barbara Werness. 
eBest in Show/Best Standard: Cajun’s Freckleface 
Kid; Horticulture Sweepstakes, Gail Podany. 


African Violet Magazine 
Article and Column Deadlines 


e January/February issue: November 1 
e March/April issue: January 1 
e May/June issue: March 1 


e July/August issue: May 1 
eSeptember/October issue: July 1 
eNovember/December issue: September 1 


We would love to hear from you! Please send articles or 
article ideas for the AVM to Sophia Bennett at editor@avsa.org. 
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By Jeri Anderson 


January New Year’s resolution: Check to see if 
your club information on the AVSA website is current. 
If the information is still up to date, please send an 
email to affiliate@avsa.org letting us know your 
club information is still current. We will update your 
“update date” on the website. However, if your club 
information is not up to date, please take a few 
minutes to update the information. 


To update your club information on the website, 
from the Home page, place your cursor on the 
Participate button. Select Find an Affiliate Club from 
the drop-down menu. Now, on the top portion of 
the Affiliate page, click on the Update Affiliate Club 
Information button. The Affiliate Update form will 
open for you to input your club’s information. 


Do you have too many violet plants? Is your club not 
going to have a sale anytime soon? I'd like to suggest 
that you donate some of your beautiful plants to an 
assisted living facility or thrift store that helps a 
worthy cause. You will cheer up someone’s day or 
help a cause. The same idea goes for your excess 
copies of African Violet Magazine. Take some into an 
assisted living facility for people to enjoy. 


Does your club use the African Violet Magazine as part 
of your meeting? My club has an AVSA representative 
who will point out one or two articles from the latest 
magazine. The goal is to have our members be aware 
of some of the information in the AVM. It’s pretty easy 
to flip through the magazine and admire all of the 
pretty pictures without taking time to actually read 
the articles. If you don’t read the magazine, you are 
missing out on a ton of information. 
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Email: affiliate @avsa.org 


AVSA Affiliate Update 


We have a list of members working to start a club: 

e Joanne Daane: Ashland, OR; 

Email: jorosel2@yahoo.com 

e Jennie Lawrence: Laramie, WY; 

Email: missjennae@yahoo.com (Jennie also has a 
Facebook Group started called African Violets in the 
Wyoming Area) 


There are several states 
that do not have even 


one African violet club. 


If you live in one of 


these states, please 
consider starting a 


local club. 


Reach out to them if you are interested in joining a 
club in one of these areas. 


There are several states that do not have even one 
African violet club. If you live in one of these states, 
please consider starting a local club. The AVSA web- 
site now has all of the information you need to start 
anew club. From the Home page, click on the Partici- 
pate button and select the Find an Affiliate Club 
option. You will now see the Guide to Starting a Club 
box at the top of the screen. 


Email: judges @avsa.org 


There is so much excitement now that shows are 
occurring again. There were four shows this past fall 
and this spring looks even more promising. It is such 
a wonderful thing to be exchanging plants and leaves 
with violet friends again. 


As shows begin happening, a question was received 
regarding the AVSA Standard Show Award (SSA) Point 
Score Sheet and, more specifically, the number of 
exhibits and percentage of members exhibiting. The 
sheet reads as follows. 


MAXIMUM/EARNED 
1. EXHIBITS AND EXHIBITORS 

a. Number of exhibits in horticulture and design 
divisions 6.00 

1. Award 6 points if number of exhibits is 4 times 
club membership: 

2. Award 6 points if number of exhibits is 4 times 
council, state, or regional membership registered (or 
in attendance): 

b. Percentage of members exhibiting 4.00 

1. Award 4 points if 50% of club members 
exhibit: 


10 


Shows and Judges 


By Mary Corondan 


2. Award 4 points if 25% of registered members 
attending council, state, or regional groups with over 
100 members exhibit: 

(If necessary, prorate points on both a. and b.) 


The key phrase to calculating this section is found in 
the last sentence, which states “If necessary, prorate 
points on both a. and b.” A local club with 20 
members should have at least 80 exhibits in a show 
to receive the maximum of six points. If only half the 
needed exhibits are in the show (40), the maximum 
of six points would be cut in half and the total points 
awarded would be three. 


The same phrase refers to the percentage of mem- 
bers exhibiting. Should a local club with 20 members 
have five members exhibiting rather than 10 (50%), 
the number of points would be cut in half from four 
to two points. 


Page 54 of this issue contains information about the 
AVSA 2022 Convention Judging School. It will be a 
wonderful, informative school taught by Barbara 
Werness. | hope to see you there! 
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| In Memory 


Carol Van 

Carol Van passed away on November 19, 2021, 
at her son’s home in Chesterfield, Virginia. She was 
76. She grew up in many different areas while her 
dad was active in the U.S. Army. She continued 
with military life when she married Dick Van, who 
served in the U.S. Air Force. Together they raised 
three sons and were graced with five grandchildren 
and one great-grandchild. 


Growing African violets was a beloved hobby for 
most of Carol’s adult life. She was a member of the 
now-disbanded Old Dominion AVS in northern 
Virginia. She later joined Tidewater AVS in Norfolk, 
Virginia, and was a charter member of the Mid- 
Atlantic AVS. In 2010, she received the national 
AVSA Hudson Memorial Award in recognition of her 
outstanding service and leadership in her local 
affiliate. Carol will be remembered for bringing 
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steering-wheel-sized standard plants to show, her 
skill as an African violet and gesneriad judge, her 
willingness to help out wherever needed and her 
fun sense of humor. She will be greatly missed by 
all who knew her. —Sue Hoffmann 


Jim Owens 

James (Jim) E. Owens of Springfield, Ohio, 
passed away on November 21, 2021. He was 88. 
He was born in Grandview, Indiana, and served 
in the U.S. Army during the Korean War. After 
returning home, he earned a bachelor’s degree 
from Indiana University and went on to work as an 
information systems supervisor. 


Jim was a member of the Columbus AVS and also 
served as the Tour Director of the AVSA National 
Convention. He started as the Assistant Tour Direc- 
tor in 1992 but moved up to Director in 1995 
because of the lively times he promoted on the bus 
rides. Members would always return to the conven- 
tion saying, ‘You should have been on the bus.’ The 
tours during this period were always full. 


Jim created the first working website for AVSA and 
was the Webmaster for over fifteen years. If there 
was a problem, he was available to fix it or provide 
assistance. Members always wanted more pictures 
of African violets, so he spent hours providing 
them. He also volunteered to help with the Ways & 
Means Committee. He was a fantastic person that 
could get everyone into a lively spirit. —Ron Davidson 


Mary Ann Ryan 

Mary Ann Ryan of Wolcott, New York, passed 
away on October 18, 2021. She was 86. Mary Ann 
was active in the New York State AVS as a Director 
and photographer. She was an AVSA Judge who ex- 
hibited in many local shows and earned numerous 
awards for her beautiful plants. 


II 


Surviving Imelda 


By Glenda Williams 


Email: secondvp@avsa.org 


September 14, 2019, began as any other weekend 
—a time for hanging out with our families, barbe- 
cues, playing with our plants, shopping and just 
relaxing around the house. Unbeknown to us, a 
storm was brewing off the coast of Florida. In just a 
matter of days, the soul of AVSA would forever be 
changed. | want to share this important story so you 
may understand the impact of what really happened 
in September 2019 and its continued influence on 
the organization. 


Anatomy of a Storm 

September 14 to 16: The National Hurricane Center 
monitored an area of disturbance that formed off 
the west coast of Florida and moved across the Gulf 
of Mexico, soon reaching the southeast Texas and 
southwest Louisiana coastlines. 


September 17, noon CDT: Tropical Depression 
Eleven organized just off the Texas coastline with 
maximum sustained winds of 40 mph and gusts up 
to 48 mph. 


12:45 p.m.: Tropical Depression Eleven strength- 
ened and was named Tropical Storm Imelda. 


1:45 p.m.: Tropical Storm Imelda made landfall near 
Freeport, Texas, with maximum sustained winds of 
40 mph. 


September 17, 7:00 p.m. to September 19: Imelda 
was downgraded to a tropical depression. However, 
remnants stalled between Houston and Lufkin, 
Texas. Multiple significant rainfall feeder bands 
developed, resulting in severe flooding in many 
areas, including southwestern Louisiana and Jeffer- 
son County in southeastern Texas, the location of 
the AVSA National Office. The storm finally moved 
out of the area the afternoon of September 19 but 
did not dissipate until September 21. 


We will forever be 
grateful to the many 


generous donors who 


came through for 
AVSA during this 
difficult time. 
Thank you. 


Disaster impact: Damage estimates for Imelda 
exceeded $5 billion. Jefferson County, Texas, was 
the most heavily impacted by Imelda. Estimates are 
that more than 5,100 homes and businesses were 
flooded or damaged, with $14 million in estimated 
damages for this county alone. 


Beaumont, Texas: Ground Zero 

AVSA’s rented national office on IH-10 was severe- 
ly damaged by Imelda. The Executive Committee 
at the time (Sue Ramser, Susan Anderson, Mary 
Corondan, Terri Post, myself, and the late Richard 
Nicholas, who passed away unexpectedly in 
November 2019 and was replaced by Winston 
Goretsky) immediately took action to begin the 
arduous disaster recovery process. 


Amy Carruth, AVSA Office Manager, who lives in 
Beaumont, was AVSA’s most critical asset before, 
during and after the event. Her extensive knowledge 
of business operations, as well as her loyalty and 
commitment to AVSA, proved invaluable during the 
recovery process. 
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| was able to call upon skills acquired during my 
40+ years as an information technology and busi- 
ness continuity/disaster recovery (FEMA-certified) 
professional. | volunteered to assume responsibility 
for the short-term (immediate) disaster recovery 
efforts in Beaumont. Amy and | became the ground 
zero team. 


Amy and | had multiple phone conversations before, 
during and immediately after the storm. We felt help- 
less and fearful of what we would find. During the 
storm, we spent time encouraging each other with 
positive thoughts with the hope that it would pre- 
pare us for the work ahead. 


The Ground Zero Game 

Amy entered the AVSA office on September 20. The 
office was located in ground zero for the storm and 
subjected to 43+ inches of rainfall, the majority 
having fallen between September 18 and 19. Our 
building had over 12 inches of Category 3 toxic flood 
waters on the outside perimeter from a nearby 
drainage bayou, with 8 inches inside the first floor, 
including our entire leased AVSA office space. 


Amy was resourceful. She found people to help with 
debris removal. Personal protective equipment was 
in short supply. Amy was only able to score a handful 
of N95 masks, a box of trash bags, a few rolls of paper 


= = 


— 


By September 22, the flooding subsided enough for 
me to drive to Beaumont. There are no words that 
could ever come close to describing the devastation. 
Electricity was out all over Beaumont. The city was 
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Water-damaged debris were removed to the curb for disposal. 


dark and dangerous, even during the day. Supplies 
were limited or nonexistent. Mosquitoes were out of 
control. There were intermittent rain showers that 
continued on for days. 


Damage to the main hallway of the AVSA National 
Office. 
To this day, Amy and | still smell the indescribably 
horrendous stench from the building. The structure 
was old, so all of the insulation, pipes and wiring 
were already dirty. Now, the struc- 
_ ture was wet. Due to the stench 
, and the extensive damage to the 
== entire lower floor, recovery was 
| slow, and time spent inside was 
limited. The weather was hot and 
humid, so mold began to flourish. 
There was no fresh air anywhere, 
just the smell. 


“a 


Disaster zones are chaotic. People 
are hurting, tired, frustrated and 
angry. Disasters bring out the 
worst and the best of humanity. 
The experience certainly left us 
feeling helpless and out of control. 


That evening, we moved the majority of AVSA’s 
mission-critical business assets (computers, IT 
equipment, business records and archives) to Amy’s 
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house. There was severe damage to the computers, 
including the main server containing iMIS, AVSA’s 
membership management system. Work began 
immediately to determine how or if the system 
could be recovered. 


Over the next few days, we packed anything sal- 
vageable into plastic bins and took the bins to 
Amy’s house. Over many hours and many tears, we 
gently separated moisture-damaged AVSA artifacts 
so they could dry. Many years of AVSA history lay 
before us as we did our best to recover as many 
artifacts as we could. 


We got lucky finding a prospective office loca- 
tion. A six-month lease allowed us to catch our 
breath before making any long-term decisions 
about our future. We moved to the new location 
on September 26. 


at” = —— 

The new AVSA National Office on College Street in 
Beaumont, Texas. 

Transition to Long-Term Disaster Recovery 
When | returned home after that first week on the 
ground, much of my work involved collaborating 
with the AVSA Technology Committee on IT recovery 
efforts. We had a system backup, but unfortunately, 
the server hardware, operating system software and 
iMIS software were over a decade old and out of date. 
There were no vendors even remotely interested in 
helping recover our old system or data. 


The system contained approximately 71,000 mem- 
bership records dating back to the mid-1990s. When 
the server’s hard drive crashed, the entire member- 
ship master database was lost. We were faced with 
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the difficult realization that our membership data- 
base had to be rebuilt from scratch. 


After searching the office computers, we found an 
Excel file of membership records extracted from 
the old iMIS system in August that was sent to the 
printer to use for mailing the African Violet Maga- 
zine. The file contained very basic demographic 
information of about 3,000 active members. 
Although only a small snippet of information, this 
Excel file became a starting point for rebuilding 
our data. We jokingly called it the “mother of all 
databases,” and the legacy of “Mother” began. 


Mother grew over the next year to become the master 
membership data file. Unfortunately, Mother was an 
Excel file and not a database. Amy’s workload 
increased because she had to double enter trans- 
actions. Amy continued to evolve Mother until a 
replacement solution for the old iMIS system was 
procured. 


In January 2020, the EC identified the recovery of the 
membership management system as a formal IT 
project and transitioned project management to 
Winston Goretsky. His extensive IT skills, combined 
with Amy’s business acuity, became the backbone of 
the iMIS Cloud project. By summer and with several 
timely monetary donations, we procured a new 
cloud-based iMIS system and successfully uploaded 
Mother’s records. As for Mother, Amy still uses her 
today for historical purposes. 


In parallel with the iMIS system upgrade, the Tech- 
nology Committee upgraded the AVSA website, and 
both project implementations were successfully 
rolled out in January 2021. The successful collabo- 
ration between AVSA’s technology-related commit- 
tees and volunteers resulted in the rebirth of 
multiple technologies into our new membership 
management system and the new public face of 
AVSA. 


Onward to the Future 

They say everything happens for a reason, and that 
difficult life lessons allow us to learn and grow. If 
there is a bright side to this disaster, it’s that AVSA 
successfully downsized and retooled many of its 
old business operations to be leaner and more 
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efficient. The new office is refreshing and the rent 
is cheaper. We have a wonderful landlord, and we 
are located in an area that is not prone to flooding. 
Even though the first year following the event was 
an uphill financial struggle, Terri Post was a miracle 
worker. She used her financial savvy, combined 
with the generosity of many donors, to get AVSA 
back on the more solid financial ground where we 
are today. 


AVSA has learned to be better prepared and plan for 
the unexpected. We are now more focused on the 


outgoing officers or judges! 


FEATURES 

@ High quality double-insulated 
stainless steel drinkware maintains 
beverage temperature 

@ Hand wash - easy to clean 

Available in many styles and colors 

# Optional lid choice 
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AVSA Drinkware 


Order Yours Now! 
AVSA has contracted with MD Engraving (Sioux Falls, 
SD), to bring you customizable drinkware products. 


Perfect for the office or growing room. Great gift for 


Place group order and save on shipping. 
Orders over $110.01 shipped free! 


See details and place orders at 
mdengravinggifts.com/avsa-orders.html 


Proceeds benefit the 
African Violet Society of America Inc. 


important aspects of keeping a nonprofit healthy. 
We will forever be grateful to the many generous 
donors who came through for AVSA during this diffi- 
cult time. Thank you. We have grown up and a 
bright future is before us. Sometimes clouds do 
have silver linings. 


Editor’s note: Details about Tropical Storm Imelda 
were sourced from the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration and National Weather 
Service. 


CUSTOMIZABLE (no extra cost) 

# Choose one of three AVSA logos or 
submit your own affiliate logo 

@ Add a second image to the reverse 
side 

@ Add a name personalization 

@ Many options available 


African Violet Magazine 
Through the Years 


The more things change, the more they stay the covers and content of the magazine have evolved (or 
same. As we embark on another year of publishing not) over time. 
African Violet Magazine, we take a look at how the 


June 1957: 

“An Option on Lights” by Dr. S.C. Reed 

“Decorate Your Cakes with African Violets” by Helen Thompson 
“Gibberellins and Their Effect on the African Violet” by Evan Paul Roberts 


March 1960: 
\\ “AHint for Folks Afraid of Using Mite Poisons” by Anna Steele 

_ “African Violets Are Like People” by Mabel and John Gutridge 
“African Violets at Rio Bueno, Jamaica, West Indies” by Sadie Veira 


December 1964: 

“Mutations Produced by Beta and Gamma Radiation” by Giles Brown 
“The Story of Strawberry Foliage” by Henry Peterson 

“Example of Faith: 95-Year-Old Buys Life Membership” by Charles Day 
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January 1970: 
“At War with the African Violet” by Jane L. Hilkebrandt 
“Bugs! Bugs! Who Got the Bugs?” by Mrs. and Mr. Michael J. Shirock 
“Vacation Care” by Mrs. Russell Yawger 
“Calling All Men (Men’s Club)” by H.O. (Bud) Feddersen 


July 1986: 

“AVSA Building Fund Is on Its Way!” by Janet Riemer 

“Springtails” by Dr. Charles L. Cole 

“New Council Forms in Midwest: Missouri Valley AVS” by Joyce Stork 


November/December 1996: 

“In Search of New Violets: Do Violets Have Any Lethal Genes?” by Dr. Jeff Smith 
“Interpretive Flower Arrangements” by Edna Rourke 

“Growing African Violets in Rock Wool” by Eugene Allerton 


November ¢ December 2016: 

“Buckeye Nostalgia ... The Show Plant That Almost Wasn’t” by Pat Hancock 
“If | Could Only Have One African Violet” by Bruce Pearson 

“Fertilizer Enhancements: What Works and How” by Neil Lipson 
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It’s Time to Apply for the 
AVSA College Scholarship 


By Dr. Charles Ramser 


Email: scholarship @ avsa.org 


For over 20 years, AVSA has offered a college 
scholarship program for undergraduate and gradu- 
ate students studying ornamental horticulture, flo- 
riculture, plant genetics, botany or an equivalent 
program in an accredited college or university. The 
organization is now accepting applications for the 
2022-23 school year. 


The AVSA College Scholarship is funded through the 
Boyce Edens Research Fund. Depending upon fund 
availability at award time, one or possibly two stu- 
dents are selected annually. The award is generally 
offered for one academic year — two semesters — at 
a time. Awardees may apply in successive years but 
will be in competition with new applicants. Prior to 
application, students normally must have completed 


a minimum of 24 semester or quarter hour college 
credits while maintaining at least a B average. Awards 
are based upon merit. 


The application form is available at www.african 
violetsocietyofamerica.org under the Learn drop- 
down menu. Look for the option that says Scholar- 
ships/Grants. The completed form, an official tran- 
script and two professor recommendations should 
be submitted to the Scholarship Selection Commit- 
tee by March 1, 2022. 


Send application materials to: 


Dr. Charles Ramser 
2413 Martin St. 
Wichita Falls, TX 76308 


amazonsmile 
eee? YOU shoe. Amazon gives, 


Did you know that Amazon has a program for shoppers to designate a charity of their choice, and 
Amazon will contribute a portion of every dollar you spend? Here’s an easy way to support the 
African Violet Society of America at NO EXTRA COST TO YOU! 

Just go to smile.amazon.com and follow the directions. 

Select African Violet Society of America as your organization to support. 

THANK YOU FOR YOUR SUPPORT! 
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Violet Preservation Committee 
Update and Most Wanted List 


By Mary Thompson 


Email: preservingviolets@avsa.org 


You may have noticed in the May/June and 
September/October 2021 issues of AVM that the 
Most Wanted article, originally written by the late 
Barbara Elkin, has been resurrected. The Most 
Wanted program matches people who are looking 
for a vintage violet (one that is 25 years old or older) 
with someone who has the violet. 


There have been a few changes. You can now list a 
violet that is 10 years old or older, not just a vintage 
one. Thanks to the website committee, specifically 
Candace Baldwin and Joyce Stork, you can now find 
the Most Wanted list on the AVSA website. Go to 
www.africanvioletsocietyofamerica.org and click on 
Participate, then Most Wanted Violets. There is one 
form to request a violet and one to share a violet. 


Photo credit: Winston J. Goretsky 
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In the past couple of months, we have made several 
matches. | urge you to look at the list below or go to 
the website and see if you have any of these to share. 
We want to keep these violets in circulation for 
people to enjoy for years to come. 


Ask Neva Midget Bon Bon 

Bryte Pixie Mosaique 

Chanticleer Old Dominion Sparkler 

Commodore Plum Tip 

Fantasy Florale Rhapsodie Elfriede 

Happy Harold Sailor Boy 

His Promise Suncoast Calypso 

Irresistible Teeny Weeny 

Kira Viking 
Chanticleer 


Grown by: Donna Brining 
Hybridized by: Eyerdom 
Standard 
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Booster Donations 
By Randy G. Deutsch, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


Donations received from September I, 2021, through October 31, 2021 Total: $1,547 


Email: fundraising @ avsa.org 


Booster Donations support AVSA ongoing general expenses. 


§ $1,000-$1,099 § $25-$49 

Terry Jordan, Virginia Beach, VA Sandra Skalski, Mullica Hill, NJ 
m $100-$199 Jill Stern, Deer Park, NY 

Jeri Anderson, Tucson, AZ RuecGnes tus tows 

Bill Farrand, Ann Arbor, MI @ Under $25 

m $50-$99 Kathie Ehrich, Columbus, OH 


Mary Moreno, Albuquerque, NM 
Robin Murray, Aptos, CA 

Gail Podany, Minnetonka, MN 

Jim Schrader, Yorba Linda, CA 
Wilma Wolverton, Grain Valley, MO 


Black Oak Violets, Paradise, PA 
Carolyn Lantz, Timberville, VA 
Kathleen Zaylskie, Fargo, ND 
Kingsland Garden Club, Texas 
In lieu of speaker’s fee for Glenda Williams 


Barbara Burde Endowment Fund 
By Randy G. Deutsch, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


Donations received from September I, 2021, through October 31, 2021 Total: $65 


Email: fundraising @ avsa.org 


The Barbara Burde Endowment Fund supports the Society’s long-term needs in technology. 
§ $50-$99 ® Under $25 
Black Oak Violets, Paradise, PA Gail Podany, Minnetonka, MN 
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Anne and Frank Tinari 


Endowment Fund 


By Janet Riemer Pennington, New Jersey 


Donations received from September I, 2021, through October 31, 2021 Total: $280 


The Anne and Frank Tinari Endowment Fund supports the long-term stability of the Society. 


§ $50-$99 

Rita Kuni 

Vivian Bickley 
Black Oak Violets 


™@ $25-$49 

African Violet Club of Morris County, New Jersey 
In lieu of speaker’s fees for Dale Martens 

First African Violet Society of Wichita Falls, Texas 
In memory of Winston Goretsky’s mum 


@ Under $25 
Elizabeth J. Kelly 
Gail Podany 
Virginia Scarbrough 
Lois Patton 


Boyce Edens Research Fund 
By RandyG. Deutsch Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


Donations received from September I, 2021, through October 31, 2021 Total: $72 


Email: fundraising @avsa.org 


The Boyce Edens Research Fund supports research and scholarships. 


™@ $25-$49 
Lainey Grace, Pinckneyville, IL 
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@ Under $25 
Gail Podany, Minnetonka, MN 
Sandra Sanders, Lebanon, OH 
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By Dr. Jeff Smith 


The last “In Search of New Violets” column had 
questions relating to chimeras. Since that issue was 
released, several additional questions have come in 
regarding chimeras. This column will do a quick 
review of what causes a chimera then address the 
new questions. 


Chimeras are organisms that contain several differ- 
ent and distinct genetic cell lines within the organ- 
ism. Plants grow from meristems, or areas of cell 
division at the tip of the stem and also at the tip of 
the root. The cells of the meristem are in distinct 
layers that produce specific tissues within the plant. 
For example, there is a layer that produces only the 
epidermis (skin layer) of the stem and roots. An in- 
ternal layer of dividing cells produces only the inter- 
nal tissues, such as the vascular tissue and other 
surrounding cells. The layers are usually distinct. 
Plant structures such as the leaves and flowers are 
developed from combinations of the outer and inner 
layers of cells. 


In a chimera, the DNA has become different 
between the outer and inner layer of cells. This may 
be due to a random mutation in one of the meri- 
stem cells that passes the mutation to all of its 
descendent cells. If one of the meristem cells of the 
epidermis has mutated, only the epidermal cells 
will inherit and exhibit the mutation. A parallel 
event can occur for the meristem that produces the 
inner cell layers. The mutation will only be ex- 
pressed in cells that are descendants of the inner 
meristem. 


A true chimera can only be reproduced from a bud 
or sucker that has both epidermis and inner cells 
organized in the correct layers. The layering of cells 
must be maintained for the chimera to be repro- 
duced true to type. Leaf cuttings originate only from 
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Email: jsmith4 @bsu.edu 


In Search of New Violets 


the epidermal cells and lack the inner cell layer. 
Plantlets that develop from the epidermis layer only 
will not be a chimera and will not be true to type. 
This is one of the reasons why chimera plants are 
difficult to reproduce and more expensive. You must 
maintain both outer and inner cell layers in the new 
plant to maintain the chimera. 


Before you declare your 


new leaf variegation 


a chimera, see if the 
pattern is consistent 
between the edges and 
center of the leaves 
and if the pattern can 
be reproduced true to 
type through suckers 
and buds. 


The first two questions in this column relate to chi- 
meras. If you keep in mind that the chimera must 
have two different cell layers to remain true to type, 
the explanations will make more sense. 


Q: I used a chimera with fantasy in the outer 
stripe as the pollen parent in across. I thought 
that fantasy was a dominant trait. So far, none 
of the 50 or more seedlings from the cross are 
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showing any fantasy in their flowers. What 
happened to the fantasy trait? 

A: A further conversation with this individual 
showed that their chimera pollen parent had fantasy 
in the outer stripe, but had a solid color in the center 
stripe (no fantasy marks). Flowers are made from 
both the epidermal and center tissues. The epider- 
mal layer makes the outer stripes on the petals and 
the center tissue makes the inner stripe and the 
flower’s reproductive organs. Although fantasy is a 
dominant trait, the pollen made from the cells of 
the center tissue lacked the fantasy trait. Therefore, 
the pollen parent would not pass on the fantasy 
trait. The center stripe and reproductive organs 
didn’t have fantasy and none of the pollen would 
carry the trait. 


The results of the cross support the chimera layering 
of the cell types. A cross using a fantasy pollen parent 
should have produced at least 50% fantasy offspring. 
No fantasy offspring are being produced in this cross. 
The pollen from the center stripe simply did not have 
the trait due to the chimera cell layers, and only solid 
coloration was passed on to the offspring. 


If the center stripe in a chimera shows fantasy, then 
the fantasy trait should be passed on to some of the 
offspring. It is a bit unusual for a chimera plant with 
fantasy to not have the trait in both cell layers, but it 
clearly can happen, and it makes a big difference in 
the inheritance of the fantasy trait. 


Q: I have a plant that has sported and is now 
showing leaf variegation. Is this a possible 
leaf chimera? 

A: Perhaps. Is the variegation in a distinct pattern, 
and do most or all of the leaves show the pattern? 
True leaf chimeras usually have a pattern of one 
color on the edge of the leaf and a different color 
in the center of the leaf. This is due to the epider- 
mis layers being used to produce the leaf edge and 
the inner tissue layer making up most of the leaf 
center. Rob’s Lucky Duck and Harmony’s Little 
Stinker are good examples of leaf chimeras that 
show a consistent pattern of color arrangement 
between the edges and center areas of the leaf. 
These plants can also only be reproduced true to 
type by suckers or buds, supporting the need for 
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the two cell layers to be maintained in a specific 
arrangement. This requirement is consistent with 
chimeras. 


Avery common mutation for variegation is sponta- 
neous variegation. In this mutation, the changes in 
coloration are usually very random and varied 
between the leaves. The pattern of color is not con- 
sistently different between the edges and center 
areas of the leaf. Spontaneous variegation is very dif- 
ficult to reproduce true to type even when using 
suckers and buds. It may be possible sometimes to 
reproduce from leaf cuttings, something that is 
usually impossible for a true chimera. 


Before you declare your new leaf variegation a 
chimera, see if the pattern is consistent between 
the edges and center of the leaves and if the pattern 
can be reproduced true to type through suckers and 
buds. If your new variegation passes these require- 
ments, it might be a true chimera. If not, | would 
suspect that the variegation is a spontaneous 
variegation. 


Q: Are there any advantages when breeding 
for fantasy offspring to have both the seed 
parent and pollen parents showing the fantasy 
trait? 

A: Fantasy is a genetic dominant trait and should be 
passed on to approximately 50% of the offspring if 
at least one parent has the fantasy trait. However, 
when both parents have fantasy, you can get some 
offspring that are homozygous dominant for the 
fantasy trait. 


There are some advantages to the homozygous 
dominant condition. For the dot/dash fantasy, the 
pattern in the homozygous dominant plants will 
have many more dots of contrasting color. This can 
give a much more uniform pattern of fantasy marks 
across the entire flower. In the puff fantasy plants, 
the number of puff marks are increased in the 
flower and may also show up in the foliage. Plants 
that have red-backed foliage (another dominant 
trait) often show puff fantasy marks in the foliage, 
especially under the homozygous dominant con- 
dition. If both parents have fantasy, you will also in- 
crease the odds of getting fantasy offspring by 75% 
to nearly 100%. 
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What causes a flower inside of a flower? Photo by Dawn 

Early. 
Q: Why is the flower in the picture showing 
another bud inside the flower? 


A: Thanks to Dawn Early for sending in this picture of 
Bashful Baby. | have seen other pictures of the 


@Atrican 
Violet 
Society of 
America 


“flower within a flower” phenomenon, but this is one 
of the clearest pictures of this unusual mutation. 


There are genes in organisms called master genes 
that control the development of organs (Hox genes). 
Sometimes they sport and send out a signal to 
develop another entire organ. In this case, | would 
speculate that one of the stamens has been mutated 
to develop into a separate flower. Sometimes you 
only get a partial mutation of the master control 
genes, which results in an extra layer of stamens or 
petals. These have been helpful mutations in de- 
veloping the double- and triple-layered flowers in 
African violets. 


In the case shown in this picture, the master control 
gene mutation is more localized and has resulted in 
a new bud inside of an existing flower. The mutation 
is unlikely to be reproduced, but if the inner flower 
has functional stamens with pollen, you might try 
using the pollen to see if the trait can be captured 
and reproduced. | don’t know that flowers within 
flowers would be a useful new mutation, but you 
never know. 


JOIN TODAY! 


Learn more at 


ny, olétsocietyofamerica.org 


(409) 839-4725 


.O. Box 22417 
eaumont, TX 77720 


j to helping Afri¢anviole’ asts enjoy these beautiful plants 
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Dish Garden 


Lone Star AV Council Convention & Show 
Exhibited by: Anna Lammersen 


Photo credit: Richard Craft 
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Tips for Beginning Violet 
Hybridizers ... From a Beginner 


By Bill Chaney 


Email: billchaney@ymail.com 


Hybridizing plants is a passion of mine. | have 
bred roses and irises for years and began breeding 
violets more recently. Hybridizing is a creative activ- 
ity, more art than science. For some of us, it is in our 
blood and can become an obsession. If you love 
plants as | do, hybridizing is the most natural thing 
in the world. The mechanics of hybridizing are rela- 
tively simple and | encourage everyone who loves 
violets (or their plant relatives) to give it a try. 


Here are some of the things | have learned about 
successfully working with these plants, in part from 
my past experience with plant breeding and in part 
from my own mistakes with violets. 


Find Reliable Educational Resources 

You will have a more enjoyable and successful 
experience by checking out any of the many re- 
sources on how to accomplish pollinating a flower 
and producing seedlings. There are a number of 
videos on the web, and there is an excellent article 
on hybridizing written by Jere Trigg available on 
the AVSA website. To find it, go to www.africanviolet 
societyofamerica.org and click on Learn. Below 
the photo, click on Read Articles. Where it says 
Propagation, choose Hybridizing to find the article. 


ot 


A group of seedlings grown by Jere Trigg from a 
cross of Jere’s Pink Elephant x Rock Star. Photo by 
Jere Trigg. 
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Understand Your Goals and Preferences 

Once you know how to make a cross between two 
varieties, stop to give some thought to what plants 
to use in your cross. This will be easier if you have 
already decided what type of plant and bloom you 
would like to produce. If your desire is to breed stan- 
dard-size plants, use standard parents. Likewise, if 
you want miniatures to semiminiatures, use parents 
of this type. Once you have become more experi- 
enced, you may want to experiment with crosses 
using plants of different types to bring new leaf 
traits, flower colors or bloom types to your desired 
plant type. 


Sam Cunningham produced a seedling with an 
unusual bloom form thanks to a cross with Wesley’s 
Vampyre Concertina as the pollen parent. Photo by 
Sam Cunningham. 
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Not all bloom types look the same. If you are drawn 
to the unusual, you might consider working with the 
varieties of Jeff Jackson (Imp’s), David Senk (Senk’s) 
or Wesley Carter (Wesley’s), who specialize in wasp 
and other non-traditional bloom forms. There are 
also many different leaf types. By combining different 
leaf types with different flower types, and different 
colors and plant sizes, the possibilities are endless. 


Take a Crash Course in Genetics 

It will be important to understand a few basic rules 
of genetics if you want to be sure your creations 
can be of a certain type or color. Basically, it is 
important to understand which traits are dominant 
over others and which traits are inherited only from 
the pod parent (for example, leaf variegation). 


The previously-mentioned article by Jere Trigg has 
a table that addresses this. For example, if you 
make a cross of two blue flowers, it is likely (but 
not guaranteed) that you will get blue flowers on 
your seedlings, because blue is dominant over all 
other colors. If you breed with white flowers, you 
will get mostly white flowers because white is 
recessive to all other colors, as white flowers are 
not carrying other colors in their genetics. A little 
genetic information can go a long way. 


Choose the Right Parents 

| highly suggest choosing parents that are known to 
be fertile and easy to work with for your first 
attempt at hybridizing. It is a good idea to start with 
single or semi-double varieties, as they tend to be 
easier to pollinate and more cooperative. Although 
the parents of new hybrids are not made public 
by AVSA, many hybridizers are willing to share this 
information, and this can be a way to learn about 
good parents. It is also wise to choose varieties 
from hybridizers that produce plants that you 
admire, as they likely choose seedlings that have 
traits you like, which will hopefully pass to your 
seedlings. 


Pick the Right Plants 

Since your pod will take up to six months to ma- 
ture, choose a plant that is not in need of repotting 
soon and is healthy as your pod parent. Consider 
pollinating several blooms on the same bloom 
stalk with the same pollen to increase your odds of 
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success. The flower of the pod parent should be 
only a few days old, whereas the bloom from which 
you collect pollen should be older. 


[highly suggest 
choosing parents 
that are known to be 


fertile and easy to work 


with for your first 


attempt at hybridizing. 


Remember to label the bloom stalk in some way so 
you will not forget what the pollen parent is. It 
might be easy to remember such information at 
first, but if you make more than one cross, it is easy 
to forget or get seed pods mixed up. Small jewelry 
tags with string are convenient for marking seed 
pods and will help ensure pods do not get lost or 
accidentally groomed. 


While it is possible to collect pollen by carefully 
cutting the pollen sacs open with a sharp blade, 
using a mechanical vibrating tool that is designed 
to cause the sac to shed pollen is much easier. The 
tool of choice is a VegiBee, which vibrates at a high 
speed and is very effective for collecting pollen from 
violets. It can be found at a number of online 
retailers or in some good garden shops. 


Pay Attention to Humidity 

Humidity is important in getting violets to set seed. 
Humidity that is too low will lead to poor pollination 
because the pollen grains will not open on the stig- 
matic surface and the stem will dry too quickly. 
Those little pollen grains must open and send a 
pollen tube down through the stigma to reach the 
ovary. If the humidity is too high, the pollen may 
lose viability or the developing pod may rot before 
maturing. 


A good rule of thumb is that if the plants are growing 
well, the humidity is probably fine for hybridizing. If 
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you find you are not successful in getting seed pods 
to form, try increasing the humidity and perhaps 
using pollen that is from a little fresher bloom. 


You should also look carefully at the stigma tip to see 
if the surface looks shiny in order to choose the best 
blooms to pollinate. The shiny appearance indicates 
that it is receptive to pollen and in the right stage for 
causing the pollen to form the necessary pollen tubes. 


Don't Let Yourself Get Overwhelmed 

Even a small seed pod can contain a huge number of 
tiny seeds. Planting all of these seeds can produce 
an overwhelming number of seedlings to manage. 
At first, consider planting only a portion of the seeds 
and storing the rest for later, when you are more 
comfortable handling the seedlings and have a feel 
for the time and space these babies will require. 
Seeds can be stored for long periods folded into a 
small piece of paper in an airtight container with a 
small packet of desiccant in the refrigerator. 


Getting From Seed to Flowering 

Sometimes the hardest part of hybridizing is getting 
from seeds to flowering plants. Producing seed is 
usually easy if the chosen parents are fertile (not all 
varieties are). Germination is also pretty easy to 
achieve, but tiny seedlings are very susceptible to 
under- or overwatering. Be sure the seeds are on 
top of your seedling mix, as they need good light for 
germination. Add water sparingly as a mist, as tiny 
seedlings can be prone to root rot. Once you have 
the hang of it, it is easy. 


You might consider purchasing violet seeds from a 
reliable commercial source to practice the process 
of growing flowering plants from seeds. Be careful: 
The internet has lots of vendors offering “African 
violet” seeds that are not violet seeds at all. Nadeau 
African Violet Seeds is a reliable source and has 
great growing instructions. 


Making the Right Selection 

Once you have seedlings that begin to bloom, 
selecting the right seedlings to continue growing 
can be a challenge. One mistake that many new 
hybridizers make is to only look at the flower. While 
a beautiful flower is the goal for all of us, a good 
violet must also have good foliage and growth 
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habits. If you want to breed show plants, the plant’s 
habits, especially natural symmetrical growth, 
become even more important. 


This Moon Craze, grown by Willy Martinez, is an exam- 

ple of excellent foliage and growth habits. Photo by 

Willy Martinez. 
Another trait that is important is whether the flowers 
are “droppers” or “sticktite.” This trait refers to the 
tendency of flowers to drop from the bloom stalk be- 
fore they die (droppers) or not (sticktite). Although a 
few popular varieties are droppers, most hybridizers 
will discard all seedlings that have this trait. 


This seedling is from a cross by Sam Cunningham of 
Wesley’s Pink Bubble Gum Cloud x Black Tie Affair. 
His photo shows an excellent bud count. Photo by 
Sam Cunningham. 
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It is also important that the bloom stalks hold their 
flowers upright and carry them above the foliage. 
The number of buds per bloom stalk is an important 
factor in selecting seedlings, as a good bud count is 
necessary to produce plants with lots of flowers 
over a long time. 


Consider Specializing 

| would encourage you to consider specializing in 
a particular type of violet rather than making 
crosses in all types, at least at first. Many great 
hybridizers have been known for a particular type 
of violet. For example, Hortense Pittman bred all 


types of violets but may be best known for her 
Jolly series of semiminiatures and miniatures. 
Perhaps one of the most popular varieties for 
showing right now is Buckeye Cranberry Sparkler, 
bred by Pat Hancock, who is known for her beau- 
tiful large show plants. This variety is also in the 
pedigree of many large violets today. 


The most important advice | can offer is to give 
hybridizing a try. It is exciting, rewarding and you 
can produce something that you, and perhaps vio- 
lets lovers all over the world, will enjoy growing for 
many years. 


Buy Now! 


2022 African Violet Society of America Calendar 


WWW.avSa.Org 
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Planning Ahead for Plant Care 


By Adrienne “Annie” Rieck 


Email: annie97v @gmail.com 


In September 2021, | learned | would need major 
abdominal surgery. It came with a six-week recovery 
period where | would not be able to lift more than 
10 pounds, had to avoid stairs and could not bend 
over. | live alone, and as | was planning and arrang- 
ing things in my home to accommodate my recov- 
ery period, | realized | was going to need to figure 
out how to care for my plants. 


A friend suggested | use a technique the late Pauline 
Bartholomew details in her book “Growing to Show.” 
She recommends putting plants “in storage” by strip- 
ping them down to a few crown leaves and bagging 
them. | had enough time to do this, but | decided to 
go ina different direction. 


My collection numbers 38 varieties of African vio- 
lets and four other gesneriads. At different times of 
the year, | put my plants on reservoirs. That’s what 
| decided to do, but first, | needed to do some prep 
work. This was my process should anyone want to 
use it for themselves. 


Look at Your Plants 

About a month before my surgery, | took a good look 
at my plants and did as much grooming, disbudding, 
repotting and potting up of babies as possible. The 
young babies went into a covered tray for about a 
week before | introduced them to air. Once they 
were strong enough, | removed the dome and they 
remained in this community-watered tray for the 
duration. 


The plantlets that were too small to separate or 
leaves that hadn’t sprouted yet went into a smaller 
covered dome where they would not need much 
care. 
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Look at Your Space 

Next, | looked at my available space. | have four plant 
stands: two 2-foot by 2-foot four-shelf compact carts, 
one 2-foot by 2-foot three-shelf compact cart, and 
one 2-foot by 4-foot three-shelf Flora cart that was 
in my basement and had four plants on one shelf. 


< 


Two plant stands in Rieck’s sunroom. 
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| shut down the basement Flora cart and brought 
those four plants upstairs. Next, | took another look 
at my plants, this time with an eye toward divesting 
a few. | easily identified four plants that were not 
thriving in my growing conditions and let them go, 
making plenty of room on the three stands for the 
plants that came up from the basement. Then, | 
moved the two stands that had been in my guest 
room. One went out to join another in the sunroom. 
The other went into my office. 


The plant stand in Rieck’s office. 
Know Your Limitations 
| usually keep gallon jugs of plant water on the 
bottom shelves of my stands, but after surgery, | 
wouldn’t be able to bend down to get water jugs. | 
weighed a full gallon jug of water and found it was 
over 8 pounds. That seemed too close to 10 pounds, 
so | gathered my rag-tag collection of gallon jugs, set 
them up on my kitchen bar and filled them only half- 
way. When it came time to top off reservoirs a couple 
of weeks into my recovery, all the water was at 
counter height and easily poured into my old-school 
green watering can. 
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Line Up Your Tools 

Reservoirs were an important tool for me. Ones 
made from deli containers work well for 4-inch 
and smaller pots. Old Volkmann Brothers white 
saucers work for 5-inch pots. Regular plant saucers 
in multiple sizes work well for plants that don’t fit 
comfortably on either of the standard reservoirs. 


In addition, what my late mom called “the grab- 
ber” was very helpful during my recovery. In my 
plant room, | picked up the power strips to 
adjust my timers for Standard Time. It also came 
in very handy to pick up spent blossoms from 
my Columnea ‘Firebird’. 
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These four steps were key to enjoying my plants 
throughout recovery. Here are a few from my col- 
lection that came into bloom during my six-week 
recovery period. 


Adrienne “Annie” Rieck is the host of the “All About 
African Violets” video podcast. She has been an indoor 
gardener most of her life and has been growing 
African violets for show for more than 20 years. She 
is a Lifetime member of AVSA and is an AVSA Senior 
Judge. She is an endometrial cancer survivor since 
October 29, 2021. www.allaboutafricanviolets.com 


Removing spent blossoms from a Columnea ‘Firebird’. 


a I 


Ot 


i} : 
’ re ON KG 
Top, L-R: Wisteria, Rhapsodie Annie, S. clone orbicularis 
Bottom, L-R: Sport of Geyser of Color, S. clone rupicolus, Paula’s Fidgety Frankie 
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Photo credit: Richard Craft 


Photo credit: Richard Craft 


Hunter’s Fawn Frolic 


Lone Star AV Council 
Convention & Show 
Exhibited by: Shelli McCauley 
Hybridized by: K. Muzalewski 
Miniature 


Honey Blue Ace 


Lone Star AV Council 
Convention & Show 
Exhibited by: Mary Corondan 
Hybridized by: H. Pittman 
Miniature 
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Why Did My Leaf Die? 


By Joyce Stork 


Email: joycestork @avsa.org 


Propagating African violet leaf cuttings can have 
its challenges. New growers especially may be frus- 
trated when a leaf just dies without ever producing 
new plants. It is likely that one of the following 
caused the problem. 


The Leaf Was Old 

One of the most common errors is selecting leaves 
for propagation that are well past their prime. Old 
leaves are often softer and may be less green than 
young, vigorous leaves. Old leaves don’t tolerate the 
stress of propagation well. When an older leaf does 
survive, it may require extra months of waiting for a 
baby plant. 


Choose leaves for propagation from the third or 
fourth row from the center of the crown. These 
leaves will be sturdy, have rich color and will take less 
time to produce offspring. 


ie yi 


Use sturdy, dark green leaves from near the center of the crown rather than 
lighter, older leaves for propagation. 


Fungus Disease Was Present 

When a violet plant is diseased, its leaves are likely 
to fail during propagation. Mentors sometimes sug- 
gest taking a couple of leaves from a sick violet to 
propagate (and trashing the plant to prevent further 
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spread). In that case, a grower would want to select 
only the healthiest-looking leaves. It would be addi- 
tionally wise to do one of the following to remove 
spores and bacteria: 

eWash the leaves in tepid water with a drop of dish- 
washing liquid, then rinse 

e Dip leaves in Physan 20 (1/2 teaspoon per quart of 
tepid water) 


Do not use chlorine bleach solutions to prepare leaf 
cuttings. Bleach is often phytotoxic to cut cells. 


Simple dips or washing will not remove disease 
inside the cells. For example, powdery mildew, 
which appears to be on the surface of the leaf, has 
often penetrated into the plant tissue and may 
cause future problems for propagated leaves. 


Keep knives and surfaces clean as you work. Isolate 
any leaves propagated from a sick 
violet in a plastic bag or enclosure 
to prevent new outbreaks from 
spreading. 


The Leaf Was Injured 

Violet leaves are delicate. Handle 
them carefully. Avoid dropping or 
pinching leaves. When taking a leaf 
for propagation, try not to bend or 
twist it. Bruised cells will collapse 
over time. Growers may trim away 
these damaged areas on leaves. A 
sprinkle of cinnamon or turmeric 
along the cut is often effective at 
preventing further infection and 
keeping the leaf alive to make babies. 


Leaves exposed to long-term extreme temperatures 
(outside of the safe range of 60 to 80 degrees F) may 
collapse. Violet leaf cuttings shipped from growers 
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are especially subject to heat or chill damage. 
Always open leaf shipment packages as quickly as 
possible to minimize the possible damage. 

: 7 


Make sure the water used for propagating leaves is 
room temperature and clear. 

The Leaf Had Excessive Variegation 

Variegated violet leaves require careful selection for 
good survival rates. A high percentage of green is 
necessary for a variegated leaf to make roots and 
produce offspring. It is a common error to think that 
the greener leaves will produce babies that don’t 
have nice variegation as they grow. In fact, the 
resulting babies will all carry the genetic trait and 
variegate well. 


Too-heavily variegated leaves often will not survive 
propagation to make babies. They are also more 
likely to produce babies lacking chloroplasts (and 
lacking any green color), which means the babies 
will have no ability to make chlorophyll for energy. 
This is a dangerous condition and is often fatal. 


The Leaf Received Poor Care 

A propagated healthy leaf still needs diligent care. 
This includes maintaining an adequate supply of 
water. If propagating in water, be sure the water is at 
room temperature and is not cloudy with bacteria. A 
wilted propagated leaf often will not recover. 
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A sprinkle of cinnamon 
or turmeric along the 


cut is often effective 


at preventing further 


infection and keeping 
the leaf alive to 


make babies. 


The temperature for a rooting leaf is also important. 
Aim for a steady 75 degrees F if possible. Direct 
sun can be too hot. If the leaf is rooted in potting 
mix and grown inside an enclosure like a plastic 
bag, expect the temperature to run about 5 
degrees warmer than the air in the room. Tempera- 
tures below 70 degrees will produce slower results. 
Below 65 degrees, there will be almost no cell 
division. 

Finally, humidity is a key factor. Very dry air may 
cause the parent leaf to wilt, roots to collapse and 
babies to die off. Growers in moderate to dry cli- 
mates will usually need a dome or enclosure to main- 
tain humidity around rooting leaves. Excessively 
humid air (especially with condensation) may make 
leaves or young plants vulnerable to damping off. 


Try Again! 

Patience is crucial in propagating leaves. Leaves 
sometimes die and things sometimes go wrong. If 
one leaf dies, try again. When you succeed, the 
results will make it worth the effort. 
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Getting to Know Svetlana Repkina, 
Hybridizer from Ukraine 


Svetlana Repkina of Lugansk, Ukraine, has been 
hybridizing African violets for about 20 years and 
Streptocarpus for about seven years. Varieties such 
as ‘RS-Mysterious Wanderer’, ‘RS-Passion’ and ‘RS- 
Pink Paradise’ continue to be dearly loved, and she 
had more than 40 new introductions at the 2021 
AVSA Cyber Diamond Convention, some of which are 
sure to become favorites. When we asked Repkina to 
tell us about herself and her work, she shared the 
information below. 


Like many of us, as soon as the American varieties 
of violets hit our shelves, | was struck by the beauty 
and charm of this delicate flower and could not 
remain indifferent. So began my hybridizing work, 
the hunt for the disclosure of the flower potential. 


Before 2014, when hybridizing work with violets was 
at its peak, | decided to try hybridizing new varieties 
of Streptocarpus. Many may not agree, but for me, 
Streptocarpus is a very delicate and unusual flower. 
| was inspired by the diverse colors of Streptocarpus 
and their abundant and unpretentious flowering. To 
my great surprise, | managed to achieve some inter- 
esting results. | worked with standard varieties, and 
then | wanted to diversify the color of miniature and 
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semiminiature Streptocarpus. | really like my semi- 
miniature varieties such as ‘RS-Boniface’, ‘RS-Storm’, 
‘RS-Miami’ and ‘RS-Volcano’. Of the standard varie- 
ties, ‘RS-Hot Sun’, ‘RS-Noon’ and ‘RS-Amphora’ are 
especially cute. 


RS-Tsvet-lantaria 


RS-Saliut-Zhelanii 

The last 10 years can be divided into two periods: 
the pre-war period of prosperity and creative 
growth, and the post-war period of recovery and 
new growth. The disaster in the east of Ukraine 
forced me to suspend my selection work. But for 
me, my work was still very important. Even in the 
most terrible moments, | could not throw away 
flowers. It was just insanely pathetic to leave all the 
work and energy that was invested in them. 
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At that time, there was absolutely no water. It was 
necessary to carry it in whole tanks from the out- 
skirts of the city. It was worth it to save at least 
part of the collection. 


When the telephone and Internet were restored, a 
wave of support from friends from the House of 
Violets poured in. | could not give up, even when 
| realized that only 20% of my entire collection 
remained. There was a difficult recovery period. 
It took several years for my own varieties to re- 
appear in my collection and to return to my 
usual mode of hybridizing. 


In addition to introducing new varieties, | communi- 
cate a lot with growers. | have repeatedly heard 
people say they wanted to try hybridizing when 
they got acquainted with my work. This is the high- 
est degree of praise. My daughter decided to try 
hybridizing miniatures and standards. Now, she and 
her husband introduce varieties with the prefix BR. 


RS-Feia-Vesny 

My main plan for the coming years is to go back to 
hybridizing miniatures and trailers. There are certain 
parameters | really want to adopt from the stan- 
dards. It is not possible to stop here; as soon as 
we come to the desired result, new roads immedi- 
ately open up, which leads to even more interesting 
implementations. 


In the future, | want to create more distinct varieties 
that will be remembered by even the most famous 
hybridizers and growers in the world. | think it’s 
right to try to surpass yourself and strive for more 
outstanding results. 
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RS-Bezumnaia-Liubov 


RS-Prelest 


RS-Shershe-lia-Fam 
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By Paul Kroll 


| risk being accused of narcissism with this 
column’s subject. | am writing about one of the 
plants that has been named in my honor, Petrocos- 
mea ‘Paul Kroll’. My reason for choosing this plant is 
that so many of the plant friends with whom | 
communicate are constantly praising it and calling 
it a favorite of theirs. The No. 1 reason is that it is 
very floriferous. 


P. ‘Paul Kroll’ was hybridized by Tim Tuttle. | met 
him several years ago when | was invited to teach a 
Gesneriad Society judging school in Tennessee. He 
was the Chairman of the school. We became good 


Email: pfkroll@me.com 


Family Portrait: 
Petrocosmea ‘Paul Kroll’ 


friends and | am humbled that he chose to name 
one of his hybrids after me. He has done this for 
other friends as well, with P. ‘Rosemary Platz’ and 
P. ‘Mary Bozoian’. 


According to Tuttle, the plant is a cross of Petrocos- 
mea forrestii P. minor. It was the most floriferous 
and best-shaped seedling from a dozen that germi- 
nated. It was made in 2010 and selected and named 
in 2011. It was introduced at the Philadelphia Gesne- 
riad Society’s convention. The other selection from 
that cross is ‘Keystone’s Slippery Rock’, which is a 
sibling plant available for purchase. 


Photo credit: Beverley Williams 
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“Like the P. forrestii parent, it is an eager bloomer,” 
Tuttle said. “The minor parent is fragrant in the 
morning and | have detected slight fragrance from 
P. ‘Paul Kroll.” 


For several years, Petrocosmea was a very popular 
genus and grown by many in our hobby. There are 
several species and now several hybrids. In recent 
years, this genus has fallen from its high rank, as the 
Gesneriad Society has decided that when Petrocos- 
mea plants are not in bloom, they do not earn a high 
score in the category of ornamental factors other 
than bloom. Although Petrocosmea plants grow with 
incredible symmetry to their foliage, they remain a 
green plant. A few of them have more significant 
foliage — shiny, textured, hairy, etc. — and can glean 
a mediocre score in the ornamental category. Most 
do not. There is, however, enough variation in the 
foliage of this genus that it is possible to make an 


impressive collection entry (three to five plants) for 
that class in a Gesneriad Society show. This hybrid 
seems to bloom freely enough that it's worthy of 
growing for show. 


Petrocosmea is probably the most shallow-rooted of 
all gesneriads. | grow mine in shallow pots, small 
condiment containers or tubs and usually put some 
perlite in the bottom, as the root ball is so shallow. 
They tend to sulk after repotting, as they do not like 
their roots disturbed. | always mold pot them, filling 
the next sized pot with a mold of soil with a hole the 
exact size as the old pot, and dropping the plant into 
that molded hole. This way, the root ball is undis- 
turbed and the plant moves on in its growth. They 
prefer cooler conditions and otherwise grow well 
right next to my African violets and other gesneriads. 
If you have not tried growing Petrocosmea, you may 
wish to try this one. 


“Perfectly Pittman” Video 


This video chronicles the multiple hybrids, 
growing techniques, growing spaces and 
AVSA involvement of Hortense and Ray Pittman. 


Jolly Orchid 
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Available in the 
AVSA Store. 

DVD and Thumbdrive 
format $20 
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The Motivation of Success 


By Sylvia Leeds 


Email: roseotx@ gmail.com 


Every time | earn a blue ribbon in an African violet 
show, | come home motivated to grow more beauti- 
ful plants to earn more blue ribbons in upcoming 
shows. The 2021 Lone Star AV Council show was no 
exception. | came home from Fort Worth, repotted 
and sprayed my plants, checked the pH, cleaned the 
stands and prepared for upcoming blue ribbons. 
How this will all turn out is yet to be seen, but at this 
point, I’m thinking positive. 


Artist and author Bob Ross once said, “There’s noth- 
ing in the world that breeds success like success.” 
This premise, which is backed up by psychologists 
and medical professionals, can certainly be utilized 
in the growing and showing of African violets. The 
first growing and blooming of an African violet under 
my care was cause for serious celebration. The first 
blue ribbon | earned in a show was almost a life- 
changing experience. 


We all know children thrive on success. They love 
showing off their artwork, earning gold stars at 
school and making 100s on their papers. Even 
though most of us must look back a long way to 
remember childhood successes, we still can be 
proud of ourselves for achieving it any way we can, 
including growing beautiful violets. 


Many of us belong to violet clubs with dwindling 
numbers of members with dwindling amounts of 
interest in growing and showing. | have heard club 
officers say they have a lot of club members but few 
that grow and show. Obviously, none of us are 
getting any younger, and health problems, family 
issues and life in general often get in the way. 
However, those of us in club leadership positions can 
try to motivate members by providing opportunities 
for success. 
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Here are some suggestions for motivating club 
members to grow and perhaps show at least one 
African violet. 


Those of us in club 
leadership positions 


can try to motivate 


members by providing 


opportunities for 


SUCCESS. 


Identify the Goal 

The goal could be to grow a blue-ribbon African 
violet. You may want to start this at the beginning of 
the year and take it one step at a time at each 
monthly meeting. 


Make it Easy and Hands On 

Maybe your club could purchase a selection of 
unnamed violets. Have each member select one to 
grow. Have pots, soil and tools for each member to 
pot their violet at that first club meeting. Consider 
writing the steps on a board. Go down the steps one 
at a time. Example: 

eStep 1: Remove the plant from the pot. 

eStep 2: Brush off old soil. 

eStep 3: Remove suckers. 


Continue until each person has repotted their plant. 


Suggest Teamwork 
Have the experienced growers work with new 
members so they can learn and grow. 
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Praise! Praise! Praise! 

Each month, ask for updates from each member. 
Suggest they bring a picture of their plant or even 
the plant itself so that other members can comment 
and offer suggestions. Point out what constitutes a 
blue-ribbon plant, such as quantity of bloom, no 
suckers and a single crown. Generally, there will be 
something praiseworthy about every plant that is 
discussed, so make sure each member receives 
some compliment every time. Don’t be too critical 
or give too much information. All that will come 
later. You don’t want to discourage anyone. 


Help Members Show Off 

At the end of the year, hold a mini show with the 
plants the members have grown. Recruit experi- 
enced members to judge. If your club participates 
in an AVSA-sanctioned show, encourage members 
to enter if you think they are ready. 


Any participation by new members in the show 
should be regarded as a success. Even if they did 
not enter a plant or design, thank them for helping 
set up or break down or just coming to provide 
oversight. 


Provide Meaningful Social Interaction 

People join African violet clubs for many reasons. 
They may just need to belong to something or have 
somewhere to go and someone to talk to. Build on 
this. Provide social situations and encourage friend- 
ships among members. Be positive. There is no 
place in the African violet world for negativity. This 
may motivate members to become more active in 
growing and showing. They probably want to. They 
just need encouragement and to know you care. 
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Generally, there 


will be something 


praiseworthy about 
every plant that 

is discussed, so 
make sure each 
member receives 
some compliment 


every time. 


According to Swedish psychologist Dr. Anders 
Ericsson, motivation is the most significant predictor 
of success. Success itself is motivation for more 
success. Motivation builds determination to achieve 
something, like losing weight, securing a new job or 
growing beautiful African violets. 


As we (hopefully) rise out of the COVID-19 pandemic 
and get back on track with meetings and shows, 
let’s look for opportunities to grow our clubs and 
motivate both new and experienced growers. We 
could all use a little success! 


Sylvia Leeds is LSAVC Secretary and President of 
Alpha AVS of Dallas. 


4! 


Leo-Barvy-Lita 


Cyber Diamond Convention 
Hybridized by: A. lvanytski 
Standard 


Photo credit: Anatolii lvanytski 
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Carolina Bodacious 


Lone Star AV Council Convention & Show 
Exhibited by: Mary Corondan 

Hybridized by: L. Abplanalp 

Semiminiature 


Photo credit: Richard Craft 
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Insect and Mite Pests in 


African Violets 


The following descriptions have been adapted 
from the book “Insects and Mite Pests of African 
Violets” written by Dr. Charles Cole and copyrighted 
by AVSA. The complete book can be purchased 
from the AVSA Store or ordered from the office. The 
descriptions are intended to help with diagnosis. 
Once a pest is correctly identified, it will be easier to 
choose chemicals or cultural practices that might be 
recommended for controlling the pest in a specific 
location. 


Sucking Pests 

Sucking pests have elongate mouthparts that act 
much like a hypodermic needle. Their mouthparts 
pierce the tissue and the pests suck up the plant 
Juices. 


Thrips 

Some of the most annoying sucking pests of African 
violets are thrips. Several species will feed on and 
reproduce on violets. Because of their small size, 
they can be very difficult to find on a plant and 
may go undetected for a long period of time. Pollen 
spill is often an indication of the presence of thrips. 
Control of some species can be difficult. 


Soil Mealybugs 

About 29 species of soil mealybugs are found in 
the U.S. At least two and perhaps four or more will 
feed on African violets. The species in this group 
are very difficult to distinguish from one another. 
Two species positively identified from African violets 
are the root mealybug (Rhizoecus americanus) and 
the Pritchard mealybug (R. pritchard.) Although the 
most commonly-occurring species appears to be the 
Pritchard mealybug, only an extensive survey can 
determine this. 
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Any practice that 
reduces plant stress 
and promotes good, 
vigorous growth will 
enhance pest control. 
Healthy plants are 
much less susceptible 


to pests than 


unhealthy plants. 


Foliar Mealybugs 

Foliar mealybugs are common pests of native trees, 
weeds and grasses. They readily attack many orna- 
mental trees and shrubs as well as plants cultured 
for their flowers or foliage. These pests occur out- 
doors during warm weather and in the home and 
greenhouse throughout the year. 


Aphids 

Aphids, commonly called plant lice, are among the 
most common and numerous of all creatures on 
earth. More than 1,350 species are found in the U.S. 
and Canada. Nearly all plant species have one or 
more species of aphids that will attack them. More 
than six dozen species have been recorded from 
African violets. As a general rule, aphids do not like 
to feed on violets, but when forced to do so, due to 
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the lack of a more suitable host, they can cause 
serious damage. 


Whiteflies 

About 200 species of whiteflies have been de- 
scribed. Most of the species are tropical or subtrop- 
ical. Only about 10 species are found on ornamental 
plants in the U.S. At least three species will readily 
attack African violets. Whiteflies can be quite annoy- 
ing. They often occur in tremendous numbers and 
when heavily-infested plants are shaken, the air is 
filled instantly with a white cloud of these tiny pests. 


Scale Insects 

Scale insects are close relatives of mealybugs. More 
than 2,000 species have been collected from land- 
scape, interiorscape and greenhouse ornamentals. 
About 20 are considered serious pests. Of these, two 
species are commonly found on African violets. 
These are the fern scale (Pinnaspis aspidistrae) and 
the brown soft scale (Coccus hesperidum). 


Chewing Pests 

Chewing pests have teeth-like mandibles. They 
damage plants by consuming the plant stems and 
leaves or even the buds and flowers. Their damage 
is quite evident as holes in the leaves or ragged 
edges on leaves. Often, flower buds may seem to 
disappear as they are totally consumed. Wounds 
often provide a place of entry for pathogens, result- 
ing in secondary diseases invading the plant. 


American Cockroach 

The American cockroach is the most commonly- 
reported chewing pest of African violets in the 
United States. It is a pest in the greenhouse, the 
floral shop and the home. Just a few cockroaches 
on a floral cart or greenhouse bench can cause an 
unbelievable amount of damage. 


Foliage Feeding Larvae 

The larval or immature stage of several moths will 
damage violets. These larvae do not prefer violets 
as a host plant and feed on violets only when no 
other source of food is available. Many of these 
larvae cannot complete their development on 
violets. 
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Foliage Feeding Beetles 

Several small beetles have been found feeding on 
African violets. Usually, they are trapped in the home 
or greenhouse. Beetles are quite active and move 
freely from plant to plant. Some feed on pollen but 
most feed only on the foliage. 


Mites 

More than 25 different species of mites have been 
recorded from African violets. Fortunately, most of 
these are not injurious to the plant. Mites collected 
from violets fall into four distinct groups. These are 
scavengers, fungus feeders, predacious mites and 
plant feeders. 


Cyclamen Mites 

The cyclamen mite is devastating to African violets. 
Its ability to increase numbers rapidly, its detrimen- 
tal effects upon the plant and the difficulty in 
controlling this mite make it the most feared of all 
violet pests. It is about .001 inches long when full 
grown. It is almost impossible to detect without the 
aid of magnification. Damage occurs when mites 
insert their sucking-type mouth parts into tissue and 
remove sap but also inject a toxic chemical into the 
plant that disrupts growth. 


Broad Mites 

Broad mites are colorless when young but amber to 
dark green when mature. They are found almost 
exclusively on the underside of the leaves. As it 
feeds, it injects toxic chemicals into the plant, caus- 
ing the leaf to become brittle and roll under or curl 
at the edges. As damage worsens, leaves may crack. 
Flowers may be distorted or discolored. 


Privet Mites 

Privet mites are sometimes called false spider mites. 
They are very small, flat, oval and dark red. They are 
found on the underside of leaves, particularly along 
leaf veins. Damage may appear as small brown 
flecks on the foliage, or the underside of the leaf 
may appear bronze while the upper surface shows 
a reddish discoloration. 


Nuisance Pests 

Many of the insects found in association with Afri- 
can violets cause little or no harm to the plants 
themselves but create a nuisance for plant growers. 
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Nuisance pests may be found on violet plants or in 
the root ball. Some are found on plant shelves or 
greenhouse benches. Others scurry about the home 
or greenhouse. Although nuisance pests are gen- 
erally low in numbers, some can build up unbear- 
able populations and have to be controlled. Often, 
nuisance pests need to be controlled as a matter 
of public relations prior to selling or giving a plant 
to another person. 


Fungus Gnats 

Fungus gnat is the common name given to a group 
of small flies. More than 600 species of fungus 
gnats are found in North America. Most species are 
of no importance to people or the plants we grow. 
A few species will invade our territory and become 
a nuisance pest. Only a few species will actually 
feed on and damage live plant tissue. 


Springtails 

Springtail is the common name of the insects 
belonging to the order Collembola. The order has 
more than 2,000 species with more than 300 found 
in North America. Springtails are extremely abun- 
dant, often numbering into the millions in a single 
greenhouse. Due to their small size and secretive 
habits, they are seldom seen except under very close 
observation. 


Checking for Pests 

Frequent examination is necessary in an effort to 
detect pests that have infested your plants. Weekly 
examinations are usually frequent enough to find 
pests before populations increase to damaging 
levels. In greenhouse operations, this may take a 
considerable effort. In a home where fewer plants 
are involved, plants are generally observed much 
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more frequently as they are given the TLC of normal 
grooming. 


Pest Prevention 

The African violet grower can often prevent or 
greatly reduce pest problems by adopting certain 
practices. One of the most important factors in 
maintaining a pest-free culture is to take care and 
introduce only pest-free plants into your culture. To 
achieve this, a grower must be knowledgeable in 
the detection of pests and pest damage. 


Many violet pests are extremely difficult to detect 
when in low numbers. For this reason, newly- 
acquired plants may be isolated for a period of 60 
to 90 days. While in isolation, frequent and thorough 
inspections should be made in an effort to deter- 
mine if the plants are clean or infested with pests. 
Healthy plants are much less susceptible to pests 
than unhealthy plants. 


Any practice that reduces plant stress and promotes 
good, vigorous growth will enhance pest control. 
One such factor is to maintain a clean greenhouse 
and growing area free of debris and old plant mate- 
rial. Other practices that enhance plant growth and 
reduce pest problems include maintaining proper 
temperature and keeping the growing media at the 
correct pH level. 


The African violet is truly an amazing plant. Seldom 
has there ever been a plant that has responded so 
well to being cultured. With a little knowledge and 
a little effort, we can maintain the beauty and per- 
fection of this jewel for our own pleasure and to 
share with those we care about. 
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A Primer on Mycorrhizal Fungi 


By Sophia Bennett 


Email: editor @avsa.org 


In an article on potting mixes in the last issue of 
African Violet Magazine, several people shared that 
they add mycorrhizal fungi to their custom blends. 
This term is increasingly bandied about in gardening 
circles, but what are mycorrhizal fungi exactly and 
how do they help plants? 


Mycorrhizal fungi are organisms that live in (endo- 
mycorrhizal fungi) or on (ectomycorrhizal fungi) a 
plant’s roots and develop a symbiotic relationship 
with the plant. The fungi are not able to photosyn- 
thesize, so they pair up with plants that can supply 
them with carbohydrates. In exchange, the fungi 
make water and nutrients (including macronutrients 
like nitrogen, potassium and phosphorous and 
micronutrients such as iron, zinc and copper) avail- 
able to the plant in a form that’s easier for them to 
absorb. 


It’s thought that plants and mycorrhizal fungi can 
communicate, with the plant sending out signals 
about the nutrients it needs so the fungi can find 
and share them. The fungi form an extensive under- 
ground network with each other, so they are able to 
pull nutrients from a much larger area than a single 
plant could reach on its own. 


Mycorrhizal fungi provide other benefits as well. 
Because their mycelium have a relatively large sur- 
face area compared to a plant’s roots, they do a 
better job of retaining water. This is helpful for food 
crops, but it’s also advantageous for house plants 
because when they are watered, the fungi in the soil 
absorbs more water and shares it with the plant 
when it needs it. 


There is also some evidence that mycorrhizal fungi 
can help plants resist infection by other fungi and 
bacteria. According to the Cooperative Extension 
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Service at the University of Nevada-Reno, “This may 
be because the plant, being better nourished, is 
healthier and has better resistance to the invader. 
It may also be that the large physical presence of 
one fungus impedes infection by others. Another 
possibility is that either the plant or the fungus 
produces compounds that prevent infection by 
pathogens.” 


Researchers haven’t yet proven that adding my- 
corrhizal fungi to potted African violets is beneficial, 
but soil microbes exist everywhere, including the 
tropical areas where African violets would grow nat- 
urally. (It’s well-documented that orchids coexist 
with a beneficial fungus.) It’s possible the two 
organisms would benefit from living together again, 
and adding the fungi is unlikely to harm plants. 


Growers wishing to introduce mycorrhizal fungi 
should find a reputable manufacturer (Great White is 
the one recommended in the November/December 
2021 issue of AVM) and follow their usage instruc- 
tions. If you try it and get good results, let us know! 


Sources: 

1. Averill, Colin et al. “Global Imprint of Mycorrhizal 
Fungi on Whole-Plant Nutrient Economics.” PNAS. 
Oct. 4, 2019. 

2. Didur, Janet. “The Effects of Mycorrhizal Fungi 
Inoculum on Vegetables.” University of California 
Agriculture and Natural Resources. 

3. Howard, Jennifer. “Fungi Fertilize the Future.” 
North Carolina State University. Feb. 24, 2000. 

4. O’Callaghan, Angela M. “Mycorrhizal Fact Sheet.” 
University of Nevada-Reno Cooperative Extension 
Service. 

5. Plant Success Organics blog. www.plantsuccessor 
ganics.com 
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Rob’s Slap Happy 


Lone Star AV Council Convention & Show 
Class: Unusual Container 

Exhibited by: Penny Smith-Kerker 

Hybridized by: R. Robinson 

Semiminiature 


Photo credit: Richard Craft 
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Photo credit: Richard Craft 


Photo credit: Richard Craft 


Sinningia 
‘Ozark Rosy Cheeks’ 


Lone Star AV Council 
Convention & Show 

Exhibited by: Penny Smith-Kerker 
Hybridized by: D. Harris 


Hunter’s Sweet Sakura 


Lone Star AV Council 
Convention & Show 
Exhibited by: Mary Corondan 
Hybridized by: K. Muzalewski 
Semiminiature 
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Southern Food Little Rock Style 


By Danny Tidwell 


Email: dantwell@yahoo.com 


Southern Living lists Little Rock in the “15 South- 
ern Cities All Food Lovers Should Visit.” | am sure you 
will agree when you sample the amazing cuisine 
available in and around the downtown area. Here 
are just a few spots that are mostly within walking 
distance of the convention hotel, the Little Rock 
Marriott (most are within three blocks). There are 
many more in the River Market and across the river 
in North Little Rock’s Argenta Arts District. Take the 
trolley across the river and do some exploring. 


In Walking Distance 

Sonny Williams’ Steak Room — 500 President 
Clinton Ave., Suite 1. Sonny Williams’ Steak Room 
offers fine beef, pork, lamb and seafood dishes. It is 
known for its legendary entrées, along with a vast 
cocktail and wine selection and delicious desserts. 
The restaurant has complimentary valet parking. 


Samantha’s Tap Room and Wood Grill — 322 Main 
St. Samantha’s is known as an upscale hop with 
down-home comfort. It’s the only Arkansas restau- 
rant to have all beer and wine offerings available 
on tap. The freshest locally-grown ingredients are 
on hand when possible and meals are prepared 
over a wood fire. The award-winning restaurant 
offers a broad selection of appetizers, salads, sand- 
wiches and main courses. Uniquely, all items are a 
la carte. 


Bruno’s Little Italy — 310 Main St. Bruno’s offers 
Italian food from family recipes; they’ve been in Little 
Rock since 1949 and are our original home of Italian 
food. 


Wasabi Sushi, Bar & Grill — 101 Main St. A taste of 
Japan right in Little Rock. The menu includes a wide 
selection of signature rolls, sushi rolls, hibachi selec- 
tions, salads, soups and desserts. 
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David’s Burgers — Downtown River Market, 400 
President Clinton Ave. David’s Burgers’ traditional 
hamburger is made of high-quality beef; their fries 
are from hand-cut potatoes and made fresh through- 
out the day. I rank this as probably my all-time favor- 
ite burger place. 


Flying Fish — 511 President Clinton Ave. The Flying 
Fish has catfish, tilapia, shrimp and incredible hush 
puppies, plus specials. 


Soul Fish Café — 306 Main St. Southern-good cook- 
ing including catfish and trout. And for the real 
Southern experience — a heaping basket of hush 
puppies! 


Hop on the Trolley and Head Across the River 
Cregeen’s Irish Pub — 301 Main St., North Little 
Rock. Fun conversation, good food and the best 
spirits. 


Diamond Bear Brewing Company — 600 N. Broad- 
way, North Little Rock. The Arkansas Ale House is 
located inside Diamond Bear Brewing Company in 
North Little Rock. The Ale House serves beer-centric 
appetizers, burgers, sandwiches, soups, stews and 
more, and is family friendly. 


The Rail Yard — 1212 E. 6th St. The Rail Yard is known 
for great food trucks and local brews. Enjoy it while 
soaking up the good vibes of the Arkansas outdoors. 


Lost Forty Brewing — 501 Byrd St. Lost Forty is 
located moments away from the River Market Enter- 
tainment District and is an integral part of Little 
Rock’s booming brewery scene. 


Does all of this sound delicious? Make sure you join 
AVSA for the 2022 Convention in Little Rock from May 
29 to June 5. 
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AVSA 2022 Little Rock 
Convention Souvenir Book Ads 


By Janet Castiglione 


Email: jmcvioletcas@gmail.com 


This year’s convention will be held in Little 
Rock, Arkansas, from May 29 to June 5. The theme 
is “Violets Go Hog Wild in Arkansas.” 


We invite you to advertise in our Convention Souve- 
nir Book for the 2022 AVSA Convention. Ads can be 
well wishes or advertising and are an excellent way 
to promote your organization to violet lovers. Ads 
also help AVSA defray the costs of the convention. 


The size of a full-page ad is 8 inches high by 5 inches 
wide. The cost is $90. A half-page ad is 4 inches high 
by 5 inches wide and costs $50. A quarter-page ad 
is 2 inches high by 5 inches wide. The rate is $30. All 
inside ads will be black and white. We also offer 
three full-page ads on the inside front cover, inside 
back cover and outside back cover for $125 if 
printed in black and white or $150 if printed in color. 
Only cover pages can be in color. 


To purchase an ad, please contact: 
Janet Castiglione 
Souvenir Book Chair 
313 Plantation Oak Ave. 
Denton, TX 75065 
jmcvioletcas@gmail.com 


The deadline for ads is April 24. Camera-ready copy 
is preferred (PDF, Word doc or JPEG file). 


Checks or money orders should be made payable to 
CAAVS and sent to: 
Alice Brown 
Little Rock Convention Treasurer 
65 Sunset Drive 
North Little Rock, AR 72118 


Thank you in advance for your support! 


Parking Information for 
Little Rock Convention 


For those of you driving to the Little Rock 
Convention, you will be able to receive a $6 dis- 
count on parking at the Convention District Parking 
Deck, located at the corner of 2nd and Main Street. 
It’s $6 per car per exit per day. A map of this area 
will be on the AVSA Convention website soon. 


When you enter the parking deck, you will receive 
a parking ticket. In order to exit the parking deck 
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and receive your $6 discount, you will need to 
show the attendant a stamped parking ticket or a 
stamped business card. These will be provided by 
AVSA at the registration desk. If you arrive when 
registration is not open, a sign at the registration 
desk will direct you to someone who has the 
stamped business cards. 
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Registration for Judging School for 
Students and Certificate Renewals 


By Mary Corondan 


Email: judges @avsa.org 


AVSA will offer a judging school for members 
during the 2022 Convention in Little Rock. The 
school, taught by Barbara Werness, will be Wednes- 
day, June 1. It is geared to people at all knowledge 
levels and is appropriate as a first-time judging 
school, to qualify for a certificate renewal or simply 
as an interesting class for established judges to keep 
their judging criteria up to date. The school will 
focus on judging an AVSA show. 


Class will begin at 7:30 a.m., last until noon then 
break for lunch. There will be a practice judging 
from 1 to 2 p.m. After a short break, the exam will 
begin at 2:30 p.m. You must attend both sessions to 
take the exam. (Other than the 7:30 a.m. start, exact 
times may vary slightly.) 


The exam has two parts. Complete Part 1 (50 points) 
at home as an open-book test. You must turn it 
in at the beginning of class on June 1. Part 2 (40 
points) is a classroom written test, plus point scor- 
ing of two specimen African violet plants (10 points). 
Part 1 of the exam will be emailed to each registered 
student on May 6 (USPS available on request). 


You must present a current AVSA membership card 
and judge’s card (if already a judge) at the door. If 
you have your proof of three blue ribbons, that doc- 
umentation should be presented. Since proof of 
three blue ribbons is currently being waived, you 
may take the exam; however, a judge’s card will not 
be issued until Barbara Werness receives proof of 
three blue ribbons. There are no requirements for 
those who wish to audit the school. 
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The class is geared 
to people at all 
knowledge levels and 


is appropriate as a 


first-time judging 


school, to qualify for 
a certificate renewal 
or simply as an 
interesting class for 


established judges. 


All students must bring a current copy of the “Hand- 
book for Growers, Exhibitors, and Judges” (13th 
Edition, revised May 2016) to the school. Although 
the 14th edition will be available for sale at this con- 
vention, it will not be used for this exam. 


The $15 registration fee applies to all who attend 
the judging school to take the test or audit the 
class. Registration information will be posted at 
www.africanvioletsocietyofamerica.org under the 
Participate tab. Click on Next Convention to access 
the materials. Do not send payment to the teacher. 
Registration forms and payments are due by May 4. 
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Never Again: 


The African Violets I Left Behind 


By Rich Follett 


Email: secretary @avsa.org 


Well, | have done it again. There | was, at an 
absolutely beautiful AVSA affiliate show in Fort 
Worth, Texas (my first in two years, due to the pan- 
demic), and as | viewed the nearly 250 exquisite 
exhibits, | realized | was once again my own worst 
enemy because | talked myself out of bringing any 
of my own African violets to enter for fear that they 
would not measure up. Don’t get me wrong — | 
have no illusions that anything | have grown would 
win Best in Show or even Best in Class — but | am 
certain that my efforts would have garnered a blue 
ribbon or two and helped to make the show even 
more full and exciting. 


The process is the same every time: About three 
months before every show, | start combing over my 
light stands looking for likely candidates. | set them 
aside and give them special attention, including 
sound practice, tricks of the trade and fervent prayer. 
By showtime, they look quite good, but never a 
match for the ideal African violet | had pictured in 
my mind. 


About three weeks before the show, | start flip-flop- 
ping in my mind: should | or shouldn’t I? A faded 
blossom here, a water-damaged leaf there and my 
resolve weakens. In the end, the African violets 
always stay on the light stand when | get on the 
plane or load the car. It is a vicious cycle of self- 
doubt. 


I strongly suspect that | am not alone in this strange 
and unhealthy routine, which is why I have chosen 
to write about it for the AVM. After the Texas show 
closed, | was talking with a fellow African violet 
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enthusiast and long-time friend. | expressed my 
frustration over this maddening and repetitive cycle, 
and she said, “Well, the only plants that don’t win 
ribbons are the ones that stay at home!” Somehow, 
hearing this simple truth expressed in such a 
straightforward manner made me realize how silly | 
have been to give in to my fear and anxiety show 
after show. 


| was a professional actor for many years, and in 
that time, | learned that the people sitting on the 
other side of the audition table want you to be the 
right one for the part just as much as you want to 
be the right one for the part. Once | figured that out, 
my audition success rate went way up. | have fig- 
ured out that the same principle is at work for an 
AVSA show. The judges want to give blue ribbons 
just as badly as we want to receive them. 


lam going to bring something to show in Arkansas 
for the AVSA Convention. | am declaring my inten- 
tion publicly so there is no way | can change my 
mind or back out. If it comes time for the show and 
| have only one blossom on one plant, that plant is 
coming with me and | will use that one blossom in 
a design. No matter what, | will be an exhibitor. 


Friends, if you are like me, always doubting your- 
self and leaving your lovely plants at home, take 
the plunge. We can form a support group and meet 
just after entries and classifications for mutual affir- 
mation. | know you are out there, and it is time for 
us to join the ranks of participants. We can do this. 


See you in Little Rock. 
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Streptocarpus ‘Heartland’s White Gold’ 


Lone Star AV Council Convention & Show 
Exhibited by: Joanne Schrimsher 
Hybridized by: D. Martens 
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An Ode to the Trailing African Violet 


By Debra Turner 


Instagram: @thecolorviolet59 


Welcome to the African violet’s wild side: the 
trailing violet. Trailing violets are unique in that 
they form multiple crowns and have a cascading 
appearance. These beautiful violets were first 
hybridized in 1954. If you’re a collector like me, 
they really add a nice elegance to your collection. 


LE-Pyshechka (E. Lebetskaia). 

Trailing violets are a bit easier to care for than your 
traditional African violet. They require light water- 
ing, indirect sunlight and routine feeding. Other- 
wise, they don’t require a lot of maintenance and 
love to grow freely. 


These beauties have a tendency to produce multi- 
ple blooms. They can be left alongside your win- 
dowsill, but sometimes | like to use them in 
hanging baskets so the blooms can flow over the 
sides. They are a sure pleasure for any flowering 
plant lover. 
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T: Rolling Dark Waters. B: Rolling Pink Cloudburst. 
(Both: Lyndon Lyon Greenhouses/Sorano) 
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Here are some tips for identifying and growing 
trailing African violets. Read the full article by Lisa 
Kampel in the Learn section of the AVSA website. 


eTrailing is an inbred trait and should not be 
confused with violets that genetically should have 
only one crown but have been allowed to sucker. 
True trailers often have more space between leaves 
on the main stem. This space allows them to have 
multiple crowns that are not too tightly packed. 


eTrailers have two distinct growing habits. Some 
trailers have short internodes or short distances 
between successive leaves along the stem. They pro- 
duce clumping or upright growth habits. Others have 
long internodes and are more vining, with a sprawling 
growth habit. 


¢Grooming trailers is a necessity. All violets need to 
occasionally have their leaves washed and spent 
blossoms removed, and that is true for trailers, but 
grooming leaves is different. Leaves should all be 
the same size according to their stage of growth, 
but trailers tend to develop immature and off-sized 
leaves that need to be removed. Marred, yellowing 
or limp leaves also need to be removed. You may 
groom with a pair of tweezers or simply cut or pinch 
with your fingers. 


eAn important grooming technique is the removal 
of leaves to expose center stems. This results in the 
growth of more dormant crowns. Removal of leaves 
that crowd or cover other crowns allows the crowns 
to grow more evenly. Another technique is staking 
or pinning to train or balance the growth of crowns. 
After removal of the leaves, small wood stakes or 
hairpins are used to move the crown to promote 
proper form. 


elf a plant has minimal branching or one dominant 
leader, trim back the dominant crown. Then, thin 
the leaves to expose the stem to more light to 
encourage branching. You can also pinch out the 
crown to encourage the development of new 
crowns. 
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LE-Shotlandskii Veresk (E. Lebetskaia). Grown by 
Wilhelmina Allen. 


Broadway Star Trail. Grown by Pamela VanDurme. 
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By Rich Follett 


Pressing African violet blossoms is fun, inexpen- 
sive and a great way to get material for crafting and 
personalization of all sorts. Pressed blossoms are 
superb for decorating homemade greeting cards, 
stationery, picture frames, journal covers, paper- 
weights and many other household and gift items. 
The potential uses are endless. 


To start, you need a selection of fresh-picked African 
violet blooms. Be sure to pick them just at their peak; 
one day after watering is best. Make sure the blos- 
soms are clean and dry. Beginners should try some 
of the pinks, purples or reds first, as they tend not 
to brown out as often or as much as lighter hues. 


The other materials you need are a heavy book and 
two pieces of absorbent, smooth-surfaced paper. 
Watercolor paper or sketch paper is ideal, but if 
you do not have either of those available, two 
pieces of clean white printer paper will work 
almost as well. Paper towels and other textured 
papers are not a good idea because their patterns 
will imprint on the blooms. 


Lay out fresh, clean, dry blossoms on pieces of white paper set inside a 
heavy book. 


AV Creative Corner: 
Pressing Blossoms Using 
Common Household Materials 


Email: avcreativecorner@ gmail.com 


To press your blossoms, open the book (leave the 
back cover flat on the table) and insert a clean sheet 
of absorbent paper. Arrange the blossoms on the 
paper so that they are not touching. Layer the other 
sheet of paper on top gently but steadily. Close the 
book carefully and weigh it down with a heavy 
object such as another book, a brick or stone, a 
closed jar of jelly or a large can of vegetables. 


Resist all temptation to peek until one week has 
passed! After one week, open the book carefully 
and check on your blossoms. Remove any that have 
decayed, rotted, faded, browned out or pressed in 
undesirable shapes. Leave the successful ones alone. 
Close the book back up again, with the blossoms 
sandwiched as they were before. 


Check on them again in another week. Repeat as 
before if any have rotted, faded or browned out. 
Double blossoms may take up to three weeks to 
dry completely, depending on humidity and tem- 
peratures in the drying area. 


Once your blossoms have dried, 
they will keep for quite some time 
in small plastic bags or containers. 
You can use plain craft glue to attach 
them to your desired objects. They 
look particularly nice around a 
hand-copied verse or original poem. 
Wouldn’t pressed blooms look 
pretty on white plastic eggs for 
Easter? 


Once you have glued them in 
place, you can finish them with a 
fixative like the one charcoal pas- 
tel artists use (available at any 
craft or art supply store) or a coat 
of clear acrylic if you have used them to decorate 
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a more substantial object like a round rock (for a 
paperweight) or a brick (for a doorstop). The more 
you use them to decorate, the more ideas you will 
have! 


Pressed African violets are wonderful for projects of all 
kinds, including greeting cards. 


If you finish a project you are particularly proud of, 
please take a picture and send it to me at avcreative 
corner@gmail.com. | would love to feature some of 


BLOOMLALA 
Adorn Yourself in Violets 


Beautiful clothing items featuring African violets from Bloomlala! 


Use code JOY when you order online and AVSA 


receives a portion of the proceeds. 
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your handiwork in future editions of AVM (proper 
credit will be given, of course). 


| received some wonderful responses to the haiku 
prompt in the November/December issue of AVM. 
These first two are from Dorothy Charron: 


Memories come home; 
Present relationships form: 
From violets born... 


Various colors 
Throughout four seasons they bloom 
Enchanting our homes 


And this sweet memory is from AVSA Past President 
Joyce Stork: 


Burgundy blossoms 
Evoke thoughts of former days. 
Kent hybridizing. 


Thank you both for your lovely contributions. This is 
what the AV Creative Corner is all about! 


If you have any ideas for future Creative Corner 
features, please send them to avcreativecorner@ 
gmail.com. | am always eager to hear about new 
ways to express creativity. A byline will be given 
for all suggestions and submissions appearing in 
this column. 


bloomlala.com/collections/violet 
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The Importance of Watching Your 
Violet Collection as aWhole 


By Tony Freedland 


Email: anthonyfreedland@ yahoo.com 


For the last few years, I’ve been exclusively wick 
watering all plants with great results. | grow my 
plants in a mix of 40% Pro-Mix HP to 60% perlite. Up 
until recently, my humidity was always between 40 
to 60%. 


When | moved to a new apartment, | was starting to 
see my humidity average 70%. With this higher 
humidity, all my starts (newly-planted plugs from a 
leaf pot) were starting to wither away. | almost lost 
several Cajun’s Midnight Mayhem starts, and my 
whole collection of 60 large standards was having 
issues. 


As soon as | saw the plants starting to wilt, | knew 
| had to take immediate action. First, | took all my 
plants off wick watering to let them dry a bit. To 
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prevent this problem in the future, | am planning 
to buy a dehumidifier for the summer months 
(since it’s winter, | am top watering for now). | am 
witnessing all of my starts rebounding and growing 
fast. 


The point of all of this is that it’s important to 
watch your collection as a whole. If something is 
wrong with most of your plants, identify what is 
wrong and find a solution. Act immediately before 
further damage is done. 


For instance, if you set up a new rack of violets and 
notice that all your plants’ leaves 
are growing really long and leggy, 
it’s not a problem with the plants. 
It’s a problem with the culture. If 
you aren’t sure what is causing a 
problem with your collection, ask 
others! There are many Facebook 
groups dedicated to identifying 
_ and solving plant problems, or 
you can find resources on the 
AVSA website. Once the problem 
is identified, you can find ways to 
solve it. But if you don’t act now, 
your conditions will become a 
bigger chronic problem. 


Most of us have spent a fortune 
on our plants, and we want them 
to grow big and beautiful. That’s why it’s impor- 
tant to adjust your culture as soon as possible. You 
will not be disappointed. 
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Fun Facts about the 
Honor Roll of African Violets 


By Trudy Brekel 


Email: bestvariety @avsa.org 


| went through the yearly Honor Roll of African 
Violets list from 1960 to present. In doing so, | dis- 
covered the following interesting facts. 


eln 1961, 21 plants made the honor roll, which was 
the largest number of plants in the years that | had 
available. The next best year was 1980, with 18 plants 
making the honor roll. 

eThe hybridizer with the most plants on the honor 
rollin the 1960s was Eyerdom. 

eLyndon Lyon also had lots of plants registered from 
the 1960s to the 1990s. In 1969, there were nine plants 
on the honor roll, and eight of those plants were 
hybridized by L. Lyon. 


Photo credit: Richard Craft 


eln 1979, the first semiminiature made the honor 
roll. The plant was Dora Baker (2084), hybridized by 
V. Lorenze. 

eln 1980, the first miniature made the honor roll. 
The plant was Midget Bon Bon (2282), hybridized 
by E. Champion. 

e1980 was also the year the first trailer made the 
honor roll. The plant was Pixie Blue (2598), hybridized 
by L. Lyon. 

eFrom 1990 to today, the number of miniatures and 
semiminiatures is about equal to the number of 
standards on the honor roll. 


Buckeye Nostalgia 


Lone Star AV Council 
Convention & Show 
Exhibited by: Wayne Geeslin 
Hybridized by: P. Hancock 
Standard 
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Membership includes: Welcome package for new members; Quarterly issues of Gesneriads, 
the Journal for Gesneriad Growers; access to the Seed Fund; downloadable PDF copies of the journal 


neria 


Bob Clark, Dept. AV 
C.. 1122 East Pike St, PMB 637 
iw A 6, Seattle, WA 98122-3916 USA 
bmw y =) individual 1 year $25, 3 years $70 ($30,$85 outside US) 
\é a ) Family 1 year $26, 3 years $73 ($31,$88 outside US) 


Green option (PDF only) 1 year $20, 3 years $55 
Visit us at: www.gesneriads.org 


Specializing in miniature and 


Orchids. Exotic, long-lasting 
flowers steeped in mystery. 


For nearly 100 years the 


semi-miniature African Violets 


Legacy Violets.com 


American Orchid Society 
has been the premier 
resource for infor- 
mation about orchids 

and their culture. Each 
month ORCHIDS magazine 
brings you articles on featured 
orchids and how to grow them, 


African Violets & Gesneriads 
“Sinningia Heaven” —Home of the Ozark series 
“I's asin not to owna Sinningia!” 


Ph: (417) 887-8904 
Price list; $1.00 
Web site: www,davesviolets.com 


1372S, Kentwood Ave, 
Springfield, MO 65804 


Glenda's House of Violets 


AOS members can attend Offering one-stop-shopping for gardening supplies to meet the 
er one ae praca . Seicasion tetoee a: 
or Hands-on learning, jalized items to hi u grow those big, beautiful plants! 
The AOS has . i williams yy . scesibisie aE 
so much ofr ck tet suena 


why not join today? 


Visit www. dos.org. 3 ‘ re 7 | 
iad ek a 3 JoS African Violets : 
; Violets Petrocosmeas ; 
: sant! - Primulinas 
4 Www.josviolets.com d 
(361) 575-1344 and More 
American Orchid Society 4 
Email Facebook | 


AFRICAN VIOLET SOCIETY OF CANADA 


Join AVSC & become a part of an international network of growers 
Members will receive Chatter, our Quarterly Magazine 


XY Individual Membership: 1 year $20.00, 2 year $37.50, 3 year $55.00, 
Family, USA & International Memberships Available. 


For more information visit www.avsc.ca 

or contact Laurel Goretsky at: 

32 Scimitar Point NW Phone: (403) 241-8300 
Calgary AB T3L2B2 Email: laurel@goretsky.ca 
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Enchanted Gardens 
Heidi Dillenbeck 
1097 Darby Hill Rd * Delanson, NY 12053 « (518) 895-6054 
heidisviolets@gmail.com 


www. enchantedgardensplantsupplies.com/ 


Plastic pots - 14" to 8" (round-square-pan) Oyama Pots 
Wick water reservoirs 
Permanest Trays * 3" and 6" Clear Domes Labels 
Leaf Support Rings (6"-9"-13") Fertilizers 
Accessories: Sucker pluckers * brushes scissors * tweezers 
and much more ... 


For catalog: pdf — send email or for printed catalog send me a note 


Arcadia African Violet Mix 


High quality blend of Beautiful Clay Pots 
sphagnum, vermiculite, coir Oyama Pats 

and hydrocks. © T5 Grow Lights 
Humidity Trays 
 Urea-free Fertilizer 
Contact Us for a FREE CATALOG | « {eat Rings 


440-357-0022 
www.VioletSupply.com 


“Wick Mix” also available. 
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AVSA Office Hours 
Monday - Thursday 


9:00 am - 4:00 pm 


oe P f ~\F 


DandyPot.com 


y 
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@iyn 
reel 


PO Box ve Dolgeville, N NY 13329 
14 Mutchler Street (for GPS users) 


ere The Violets Ar 
ne hybrids since 1954 


African Violets, Aeschynanthus, 
Primulinas, Codonanthe, 
Columneas, Episcias, Kohlerias, 
Nematanthus, Orchids, 
Petrocosmeas, Rex Begonias, 
Streptocarpus, other assorted 
Gesneriads, and SO much more! 


Our greenhouses are open year round. 
No appointments necessary! 


Call for hours! Phone (315) 429 8291 


PHYSAN 20™ Controls 
African Violet 
Pathogens 


¢ Controls algae on mats, wicks, reservoirs, 
trays, pots, benches, and work surfaces. 


* Controls damping off on seedlings 
and plants. 


¢ Controls crown rot, powdery 
mildew, botrytis. 


* Controls diseases spread by 
disinfecting tools. 


Let those pesky visitors know they’re 
not wanted. Take control with 


PHYSAN 20. 


Maril Products 
15421 Red Hill Ave., Ste D 
Tustin, CA 92780 
714-544-7711 
www.physan.com 
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IAVAIVABLE INTHE AV SACS TORE 


Hoy 10 Gea Pare Wise 


“an \TOler Society OF Amei7ce, Iie, 


Keytsed 2008 
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MOIST-RITE PLANTER, LLC 
Salf-watering flower pot 


Moonltigh t Nu SSG 


www.MoonlightNursery.com 


Aiccan vole eee: es 


VIOLET PEDDLERS PLUS 
Keeping Gg the Buckeye 


Proudly made entirely in the U.S.A. and fi cle bug 
The Swift Moist-Rite comes in 5 vibrant colors: tradition dive a 
white, green, terracotta, lavender, and sky blue. 
Stot¢l Moist-Rite 


P.O.Box 141462 « Broken Arrow, OK 74014 
(918) 951-3014 


Paypal.me/moistriteplanter 


moistriteplanters 1 9@aol.com 
Please visit our website: Swiftmoistriteplanters.com 
Individual and wholesale accounts welcome 


(419) 297-4680 f 
Susan Miller & Nancy Haffelder ° 
violetpeddlersplus@ gmail.com 


Your Ad Could Go Here 


If you sell products African violet hobby growers or 
hybridizers might use, place your ad in 
African Violet Magazine. 

AVSA Commercial members receive a discounted 
rate for ads and a listing with links on our 
website, plus other special promotions 
in the magazine and online. 


Contact Richard Craft, AVSA Advertising Chair, 
at advertising@avsa.org for more information. 
We hope to see your ad here in the next issue! 


Safely shipping to satisfied customers 
world-wide since 1985! 


Looking for African violets? We have them! 


Over 30,000 plants in our shop, barn, and greenroom 


Catalog, care tips, how to’ lessons, and more, at 


The ole arn www.violetbarn.com 


Exhibitor, collector, or hobbyist? We have plants for everyone. 


Hundreds of varieties, including our award winning “Rob’s” and “Ma’s” varieties. 
At Left: one of our ‘Ma’s’ standard varieties grown by Alexandra Kravtsov 


A large selection of chimeras, Saintpaulia species, and our popular trailing varieties! 
Plus, the latest hybrids from Russia and Ukraine 


View the website for a full listing and our “Seller’s choice” specials. 


We're famous for our ‘Bristol’ streptocarpus hybrids 
Compact, often double flowered, some scented! 


Many more, including latest Polish and Russian varieties 


And more! Like Episcias (above right) 


Huge listing of Kohleria (far left) and 
gesneriads for baskets, like Columnea 


Adorable miniature gesneriads for 
small containers and terrariums! 


We are also the source for miniature container and terrarium plants. These are truly miniature plants. 
View the website for an extensive listing and for our “Seller’s choice” specials. 


Shipping: April 15-October 31 via USPS priority mail 
We ship in winter! By express mail only. Visit website for details and pricing. 
We ship anywhere (internationally), anytime - safe delivery guaranteed! 
If you see it, we have it, if you order it, you get it — no substitutes! Orders shipped next week. 


Subscribe to our e-newsletter, ‘VioletsFun’ — growing tips, latest varieties, coupons, and more! 
You can also find us on ‘Facebook’ (www.facebook.com/africanviolets) and on ‘Pinterest’. 


Dr. Ralph (Rob) & Olive Ma Robinson, owners Phone: 585-374-8592 Fax: 585-374-6947 
PO Box 9, Naples, NY 14512 Phone orders Monday-Saturday 12-5 pm, web orders anytime 


